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PREFACE 





This book examines white women who supported the Confederacy from mid- 
dle-and planter-class families. Most of these women came from slaveholding 
families and their wartime actions and relationships show how class functioned 
as a gendered political concept at the top of the racial hierarchy of the Confed- 
erate South.’ Such a study puts social history into dialogue with political and 
intellectual history, and the source material consulted reflects this approach: 
first-person narratives and the records of women’s organizations are juxtaposed 
with political speeches, military orders, and legislative records.” In doing so, it 
becomes clear that women’s and gender history is a significant constituent of po- 
litical and intellectual history.’ This methodology draws connections between 
the abstract ideology and the tangible lived reality of nationalism. It bridges the 
gap between intellectual and social history, between the political elites and the 
people: How did the people experience nationalism in their everyday lives? In 
this way, ideologies must be understood as more than intellectual history, but 
how they were represented in first-person experiences of war. 

At the same time, generalizations cannot be made about wartime gendered 
lived experience. Women’s accounts and experiences of the war underpin this 
study, and some women joined together and formed organizations to pursue 
common aspirations in support of the Confederacy. This methodological focus 
on women’s voices reveals the lack of uniformity between their experiences of 
and ideas surrounding the Confederacy; women had a variety of concerns and 
varying levels of investment in the Confederate republic throughout the war. 
Adopting an approach that weds individual women’s voices in the private sphere, 
collective organizations in civic society, and political ideology and policy in the 
political sphere reveals the ways in which women’s wartime experiences shaped 
Confederate political culture and not simply the ways in which Confederate 
political culture shaped women’s wartime experiences. 

Particular to the context of the Civil War, the hardships and conditions of 
war often meant that these women had to prioritize their physical safety and 
survival over documenting the war or contributing to civic organizations. Often, 
the level of women’s activity—as individuals writing first-person accounts or 
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as a collective organization lobbying for a set goal—was dependent upon their 
proximity to the severity and frequency of military action. The Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union was unable to organize a meeting of its state 
vice regents from 1860 to 1864 given the war. Furthermore, during and in the 
immediate aftermath of the First Battle of Bull Run in July 1861, the activities 
and writings of the organization came to a virtual standstill. Sarah Tracy, the 
personal secretary to the founding regent, Ann Pamela Cunningham, and the 
representative of the organization at Mount Vernon during the war, was eager 
to monitor the first major land battle of the war and guard her own safety from 
the violence less than thirty miles away. The ideological aims of the organiza- 
tion were subjugated to the lived realities of war. Participation in these wartime 
organizations required a level of privilege.* Women needed to be removed from 
the physical dangers of war to some extent in order to focus on more abstract 
and less immediate concerns. Individual physical survival needed to be secured 
before collective institutional survival could be pursued. 

Likewise, with Union occupation, communication networks were compro- 
mised. Even if letters and dispatches were written, there was no guarantee these 
writings would reach their intended audience. Communications between the 
founding regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, Cun- 
ningham in Rosemont, South Carolina, and Tracey at Mount Vernon were lim- 
ited after South Carolina’s secession in December 1860. Communications be- 
tween the Ladies’ Defense Association in Richmond and auxiliary organizations 
in Virginia were also limited and often faced the arduous hurdle of traveling 
across Union lines. In addition, the Union blockade severely restricted commu- 
nication between the South and the rest of the world. It was difficult to export 
not only goods but Confederate propaganda to the British and French markets. 
Commanding general of the Union army General Winfield Scott’s Anaconda 
Plan not only strangled the South into a sense of economic isolation but to some 
degree a sense of ideological isolation. As discussed in chapter 4, the difficulty 
in transporting the case for Confederate recognition, in term of both physical 
emissaries (like James Murray Mason and John Slidell) as well as ideological 
propaganda, made the Confederate cause more reliant on European surrogates 
and sympathizers to craft, circulate, and lobby the cause abroad. 

The hardships of war also manifested in a shortage of essential materials for 
survival on the home front; the amount of women’s writings can also be under- 
stood as a response to this scarcity of physical materials. Living in Richmond 
during the war, Clara Minor Lynn recalled, “in many Southern libraries the 
curious visitor will notice the fly leaves in some of the old books are missing. If 
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he is of an inquiring turn of mind, he will be told ‘they were torn out and used 
for paper during the war.” On June 11, 1863, Emily Noble wrote to her brother 
Richard stationed in Richmond: “I have not got paper to write you a long letter. 
Brother you will not think hard of me for such a short letter. Times is hard here 
but crops is good.” Simply put, documentation of the war required the necessary 
physical materials to do so. These materials, and the privilege of time to write 
and the education to do so, were often restricted to the upper classes. Women 
were also selective in the topics they wrote about in their wartime diaries and 
letters. Most women did not discuss slavery outside of Suzanne Lebsock’s defi- 
nition of personalism. According to Lebsock, slaveholding women fleetingly dis- 
cussed their personal relationships with individual enslaved persons rather than 
offer political commentaries on the institution of slavery. Using this personal 
frame of reference to engage with slavery, these women were keen to showcase 
how they treated their enslaved persons as members of the family.’ This rela- 
tive silence in the archive should not be read as ambivalence or opposition to 
slavery. Recent historiography has shown, through elite white women’s actions 
and through Works Progress Administration (W PA) interviews with former en- 
slaved persons, elite white women were actively engaged with the administration 
of the plantation household and slavery, and its attendant processes of violence.§ 
These women may not have written about their roles in slavery in detail as they 
may have considered it too mundane to record.’ These women’s wartime writ- 
ings are an incomplete record of their wartime activities and concerns, but they 
still reveal important information in their changing relationship to the state, 
and in doing so, the greater context of war. 


This book was a long journey, and I am indebted to many in its completion. This 
project developed as a PhD dissertation under the supervision of Betty Wood. 
Betty passed away as this book went to press. Her work ethic, brilliance, and, 
most of all, her kindness will be admired by scholars for years to come. Michael 
O’Brien also generously supported this project from the start and also sadly 
passed away far too soon. Michael always pushed me to consider the intellectual 
history of gender history; I hope he would be (reservedly) pleased with this book. 
Catherine Clinton has been a fatigueless supporter of my work and I am grateful 
to have her in my corner. Sarah Meer, Paul Quigley, and Andrew O'Shaughnessy 
have consistently offered their time and expertise to develop this project into its 
best and final version, as seen in the forthcoming pages. 

The series editors, Liz Varon and Orville Vernon Burton, offered unwavering 
support of this project from the start. My editor, Nadine Zimmerli, has been a 
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tireless champion of this work and has consistently provided sharp and helpful 
feedback. I am lucky to have her as an editor. The anonymous readers, particu- 
larly reader 2, pushed me to refine my arguments and make this a better book. 

Several organizations generously funded this research: Fred W. Smith Na- 
tional Library for the Study of George Washington; Robert H. Smith Interna- 
tional Center for Jefferson Studies at Monticello; Virginia Center for Civil War 
Studies at Virginia Tech; U.S. Embassy/British Association of American Studies 
Small Grant Fund; College of Charleston Pearlstine/Lipov Center for Southern 
Jewish Culture; Virginia Museum of History and Culture Andrew W. Mellon 
Fund; Association of British American Nineteenth Century Historians Peter 
J. Parish Memorial Fund; German Historical Institute in Washington, D.C.; 
Cambridge Overseas Trust; and Sara Norton Fund at Cambridge. 

This work has benefited from the expertise of archivists across Virginia, es- 
pecially in extended trips to the Library of Virginia and Virginia Museum of 
History and Culture. Rebecca Baird and Mary Thompson at the Washington 
Library went above and beyond to help me pull together my work on the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union (MVLA). 

Colleagues at Keele University—especially Kate Cushing, Siobhan Talbott, 
Alannah Tomkins, Nick Seager, and Oliver Harris—have offered timely guid- 
ance and support. Friends and loved ones on both sides of the Atlantic have sup- 
ported me over the course of this project and made life outside of this book much 
more enjoyable: Joe Boyle, Clare Walker Gore, Melissa Yates, Lara Talverdian, 
Natalie Thomlinson, Florence Sutcliffe-Braithwaite, Laura Kounine, James 
Lawlor, Jasper Heinzen, Laura Crombie, Cara and Bradley Maitland, Arddun 
Arwyn, Matt Phillips, Bjorn Weiler, Sadie Royal Collins, Rachel Williams, Erin 
Baugher, Susan Royal, Udeni Salmon, and Ignatius. 

The last debt is to my family. Betsy Hansen has been one of my favorite peo- 
ple from my earliest memories. Martin’s love is the best thing about my life; I’m 
lucky to share a life with him. My grandmother raised me with unconditional 
love and selfless generosity. She was the best person I have ever known. This 


book is dedicated to her. 


THE WEAKER SEX IN WAR 


Introduction 


ALLY LOUISA TOMPKINS WAS born into a slave-owning Virginia family 

at Poplar Grove, about thirty miles west of Richmond on the Pamunkey 

River, in 1833. She attended the Norfolk Female Institute for one year and 
moved to Richmond in 1854. At the outbreak of the American Civil War, she 
opened the Robertson Hospital in the prewar home of Judge John Robertson in 
an affluent part of the new Confederate capital. Even in the first few months of 
the war, women’s work in wartime medical care was a salient issue for Confeder- 
ates to rally around to support the newborn republic.' Mary Chesnut visited the 
Robertson Hospital in August 1861 and admired Tompkins’s efforts: “The men 
under Miss Sallie’s care looked so clean and comfortable. Cheerful, one might 
say.”? The hospital received glowing praise from the Southern press throughout 
the war: “The hospital is often in [the] charge of a solitary young lady, who reads 
prayers to the men every morning. .. their [the soldiers’] gratitude for the kind 
treatment they receive is frequently very touching.” 

A few months into the conflict, the Confederate Army Department sur- 
geon general Samuel Preston Moore ordered the closure of all private hospitals 
in the Confederacy. In response, on September 9, 1861, under guidance from 
Confederate president Jefferson Davis, the first secretary of war, LeRoy Pope 
Walker, commissioned Sally Tompkins as an unassigned captain in the Con- 
federate army so her hospital could remain open under military leadership.“ 
Given the Robertson Hospital’s low death rate—of over 1,300 patients over 
the course of the war, only seventy-three died—the Confederate government 
recognized the success of Tompkins’s work.’ Of course, smaller hospitals such 
as hers did not usually care for the most seriously injured soldiers, who often 
immediately went to the nearby Chimborazo Hospital. Still, Tompkins was 
the only woman to be a commissioned officer in the Confederate army. In 
accepting the commission, Tompkins stipulated that she “would not allow my 
name to be placed upon the pay roll of the army.”’ In a clear expression of the 
wartime culture of self-sacrifice, Tompkins would only serve the Confederacy 
without financial recompense. 

It is important to recognize that Sally Tompkins was a slaveholder; enslaved 
persons, including five of her own, labored in the Robertson Hospital, as they did 
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in hospitals throughout the South. One of her enslaved persons, William, was ar- 
rested for burglary in November 1864. He had stolen a jar of brandy peaches and 
ten pounds of chewing tobacco from a confectionary behind St. Paul’s Church? 
This incident was reported in the local press; the report did not focus on Tomp- 
kins’s exemplary record at the Robertson Hospital, but it did describe Tompkins 
as a slaveholder. Just as the physical and ideological survival of the Confederacy 
relied on slavery, so, too, did the work of the Robertson Hospital.” 

Sally Tompkins, “the Florence Nightingale of the Confederacy,” and the Rob- 
ertson Hospital continued to receive praise and support from the Confederate 
government, the Richmond press, and Confederate citizens until its closure in 
1865. After the war, Tompkins worked in charity and nursing efforts around 
Richmond. In 1905, after exhausting her own financial resources, she moved 
to the Home for Needy Confederate Women, where she died in July 1916 and 
was given a military burial.'' Tompkins became a prominent feature of Confed- 
erate memory and Lost Cause ideology in the last years of her life and after her 
death. In May 1889, a portrait of Tompkins was presented to the Confederate 
Literary Memorial Society at the Confederate Museum in Richmond.” In De- 
cember 1910, the Robert E. Lee Camp, Sons of Confederate Veterans, erected a 
bronze tablet at the site of the former Robertson Hospital commemorating its 
work.'? Tompkins unveiled the tablet at the ceremony. In the centennial of the 
Civil War, the St. James Episcopal Church in Richmond (Tompkins’s church), 
installed a stained-glass window depicting Tompkins with an angel evoking her 
nickname, “Angel of the Confederacy” (see figure 1). 

In 1966, the Women of the Confederacy Memorial Committee sought to 
erect a statue of Tompkins on Monument Avenue in Richmond to sit alongside 
the likes of Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee.’* The famed Spanish surreal- 
ist artist Salvador Dali submitted a proposal, sketched by Richmond artist Bill 
Wynne, for the design of the statue: Dali’s Tompkins was an adaptation of St. 
George as a Grecian goddess slaying a dragon while standing on a mushroom 
pedestal held up by Dali’s finger (see figure 2). Just like the male military heroes 
of the Confederacy went to battle against the Union on the front lines, Tomp- 
kins went to battle against the dragon of disease on the home front. However, 
the Richmond public found Dali’s proposal to be too radical for the tradition- 
alism of Monument Avenue and too focused on the artist. As General Edwin P. 
Conquest queried, “Are we erecting a Sali or a Dali?” Following this outcry, the 
Women of the Confederacy Memorial Committee soon withdrew their plans 


for a Tompkins statue on Monument Avenue. 
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FIGURE 1. Captain Sally Louisa Tompkins memorial window, design drawing, 
installed September 10, 1961, St. James Episcopal Church, Richmond, 
Virginia. Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division. 


The narrative of Sally Tompkins’s gendered service to the Confederacy is a fa- 
miliar one: she supported the Confederate cause through work consistent with the 
cult of womanhood and the domestic sphere. However, what is less familiar are the 
ways in which male leaders in government and civic society used her gendered work 
to strengthen Confederate nationalism. When the Davis administration made her 
a captain, it was not simply ensuring the continued operation of her hospital under 
military command, it was molding Tompkins into a symbol for the Confederate 
cause. The government’s militaristic endorsement afforded an increased legitimacy 
to Tompkins’s work, and, at the same time, the government harnessed Tompkins’s 
unrivaled track record in patient care to strengthen the perceived efficacy and 
strength of the Confederate medical effort and the Confederacy writ large. 
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FIGURE 2. Plans for Statue of Sally Tompkins, design by Salvador Dali and sketch 
by Bill Wynne. Virginia Museum of History and Culture. Richmond, Virginia. 


Moreover, when the Richmond press fastidiously reported on the establish- 
ment and work of the Robertson Hospital, especially Tompkins’s leading role in 
its progress and success, the press was not just reporting the news, it was making 
Tompkins a household name in Richmond and throughout the region. Circu- 
lated through print culture, Tompkins became a touchstone for the reading 
public to process the significance of individual wartime service to the Confed- 
eracy. Officials in government and civic society shaped, projected, and circulated 
Tompkins, and her work with the Robertson Hospital, as an evocative symbol of 
Confederate nationalism predicated on her womanhood. Sally Tompkins served 
the Confederacy as a nurse and she served the Confederacy as a nationalist sym- 
bol; she engaged with Confederate nationalism in tangible actions during the 
war and was projected as a symbol of the Confederate cause both during and 
after the war. Like the other women discussed in this book, she was both an 
actor for and a symbol of the Confederate cause; she became intertwined with 
both Confederate political culture and Confederate nationalism. 
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The rich and abundant body of scholarship exploring Confederate woman- 
hood has shown how Southern women experienced the Civil War in different 
ways according to a number of interlocking factors. Race and class status defined 
a woman’s position in the antebellum social hierarchy and would continue to 
do so throughout the Civil War period. Race and class privilege insulated some 
women at the top of the social hierarchy from the worst horrors of war and 
exacerbated it for those at the bottom of the hierarchy.'* Women’s age and kin- 
ship networks, particularly marriage and motherhood, worked to shape their 
expected contributions to the war effort.'” An individual woman’s loyalty to 
the culture of self-sacrifice was defined through what she herself could sacrifice 
to the cause, whether it be a husband, a son, or simply her personal devotion 
under previously unimaginable dire circumstances.'* Women in the North not 
only experienced the war differently than those in the South, but within the 
Confederacy, women’s experiences of war varied according to state and region. 
Those in the Upper South were often forced to confront the advancing Union 
army and the prospect of occupation earlier than most, though not all, women 
in the Lower South.’ Some women, often those who were educated and literate, 
left written accounts of their experiences of war, in diaries, letters, or even pub- 
lished fiction based on loosely veiled versions of their own lives; others did not.”° 
Regardless of these differences, Southern women did share some significant 
commonalities across their wartime experiences. Women had to grapple with 
new physical dangers on the home front; they had to negotiate new catalysts of 
family separation; and, crucially for this book, the most important commonality 
shared by all women inside the Confederacy was that each individual had to 
decide, sometimes to others and sometimes just for herself, would she support 
the Confederacy? 

At its core, this book explores the relationship between middle-and 
planter-class white Southern women who supported the Confederacy and the 
emerging ideology of Confederate nationalism, and it argues that Confederate 
leaders used these women to advance the Southern cause. This is not to say that 
women were passive in this process: women were in control of their contribu- 
tions to national devotion and were knowing and keen participants in shaping 
and circulating a gendered nationalist narrative. 

Older histories on Southern women and nationalism tend to focus on the 
fluctuations in women’s commitment to Confederate nationalism over the 
course of the war: Did women’s commitment to Confederate nationalism 
wane over the course of the war? If so, when and why did it do so??! This book 
moves this conversation forward by using women in Virginia to explore how, 
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precisely, Confederate leaders recognized, mediated, and amplified middle-and 
planter-class women’s devotion to the Confederacy to strengthen national senti- 
ment and to recover women’s active and decisive roles in fortifying this relation- 
ship between gender and nationalism. 

Through their contributions to Confederate nationalism, these women 
forged new relationships with the state. This book uses the term “state” to de- 
note the Davis administration and central government structure of the Con- 
federacy. This emerging Confederate state recognized the power of middle-and 
planter-class white women in a new and different way than had the United States 
during the antebellum years; Confederate leaders harnessed women’s gendered 
work of national devotion and projected it to a regional audience to strengthen 
nationalist sentiment. These women were engaged not only in making symbols 
of the new republic, like Confederate flags and Confederate soldier uniforms; 
rather, they themselves were made into symbols of the new republic.” These 
women might not have had, or even sought, a role in the political sphere, but the 
Confederate political sphere recognized women’s value to strengthen nationalist 
sentiment across both civic and political society. 

This book will not examine all Confederate women, only middle-and 
planter-class white women who supported the Confederacy, because, as the story 
of Sally Tompkins exemplifies, these were the women the Confederate leader- 
ship used to advance its agenda. It will explore the triangulated relationship 
between gender, political culture, and nationalism to complicate current under- 
standings of the roles of women on the Confederate home front: In what ways 
did women’s actions support or undermine Confederate identity and political 
policies? How did women themselves negotiate the process of the construction 
of national identity and their relationship to the Confederacy? How did the 
Confederate government use women to help build its nationalist mission, both 
inside and outside the Confederacy? 

“The weaker sex in war” of this book’s title is taken from the Ladies’ Defense 
Association’s mission statement (as discussed in chapter 2) and also draws on 
the familiar rallying cry across war cultures that men are dutifully bound to 
the physical protection of women as the weaker sex: men’s wartime service is 
(at least partially) motivated by safeguarding their vulnerable wives and daugh- 
ters.” While the Confederacy certainly deployed this trope, it pushed it fur- 
ther. In the Confederacy, the state used middle-and planter-class white women 
to advance its cause. This was not just about individual men fighting for their 
households, this was the collective Confederate state marshalling the symbol- 
ism of middle-and planter-class white womanhood to strengthen Confederate 
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nationalism.”* While certainly not a goal of male Confederate leaders, this strat- 
egy challenged nineteenth-century notions of women’s weakness and the ideal 
of the Southern lady.” In using them to advance their own cause, intertwining 
women with political culture and nationalist discourse, the Confederate state 
implicitly recognized the potential strength of women on the ideological battle- 
field for hearts and minds.”° 

For frequent readers of gender and Civil War history, the cast of characters 
presented in this book will be familiar. What will be less familiar is the analytical 
frame through which these women are presented: Confederate nationalism was 
shaped and projected to wider audiences through women’s bodies and gendered 
politics. With few exceptions, the women discussed in this book played active 
roles in shaping their symbolism. They were not merely manipulated as passive 
pawns by Confederate leaders; these women frequently decided when and how 
they would contribute to their performance of national devotion, in terms of 
both rhetoric and action. While male leaders then co-opted and circulated this 
performance to a wider audience, these women defined and controlled much of 
this nationalist narrative. In this way, women inextricably tied themselves to the 
creation and circulation of Confederate nationalism. 

Historians have continued to challenge the mythology of the Southern lady 
to examine the active, and often eager, roles elite white women played in sus- 
taining slavery in the nineteenth-century South.” This book contributes sig- 
nificantly to this historiography by showing the ways in which these women 
built and strengthened Confederate nationalism, an ideology that justified the 
establishment of a republic based on slaveholding. These women were not only 
socially and economically invested in slaveholding as individuals, they were also 
ideologically invested in the idea of a slaveholding republic. This is not to suggest 
that all middle-and planter-class white Southern women played crucial roles in 
this process. Rather, the following chapters examine the activities and actions of 
individuals and organizations that did play important roles in the production of 
Confederate nationalism, and in doing so, this book offers a new lens through 
which to consider women’s relationship to the Confederate state. 

Both the Union and the Confederacy were aware of the ways in which South- 
ern women could undermine their respective causes.”* For the Union, Confed- 
erate female spies, like Rose Greenhow and Belle Boyd, threatened military 
operations. Also, unruly Confederate women in Union-occupied areas, like 
General Benjamin Butler’s New Orleans, undermined the Union’s social and 
civic control.” For the Confederacy, some of its women became an “enemy from 
within,” contributing to networks of unionism or desertion and undermining 
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the collective commitment to the Confederate cause.*° Furthermore, some 
lower-class white women in the South challenged traditional domestic policy to 
advance more radical social and welfare reforms in their own interests. Stephanie 
McCurry focuses on the ways in which both the Union and Confederacy rec- 
ognized the potential of Southern women across class (and race) lines to disrupt 
and weaken their respective causes, whereas this study examines how the Con- 
federacy recognized some middle-and planter-class white Southern women’s po- 
tential to strengthen their cause. White Southern women held political capital 
that could be used to either embrace nonprogressive or progressive agendas, or 
more specifically, to either support or undermine Confederate nationalism. 


Gender and Nationalism 


As an ideology, Confederate nationalism needed to grapple with the relation- 
ship between change and continuity, and, at the same time, “be at once elitist in 
purpose yet popular in appeal.”>! Uniting Southerners across the socioeconomic 
spectrum under one nationalist ideology was a challenge for the Confederacy 
throughout the war. Positioning itself in the legacy of divinely sanctioned Amer- 
ican movements, particularly the Puritans’ journey to New England and the 
American Revolution of 1776, the Confederacy portrayed secession as an act of 
purification from the ungodly and sinful North. Both political and clerical lead- 
ers adhered to this doctrine of the South as “God’s chosen people.”** The Con- 
federacy not only looked back inwardly to the American past, but outwardly 
to European struggles for revolution in order to contextualize and legitimize 
its own radical conservatism.** Both the home front and front lines looked to 
military leaders, especially Robert E. Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia, 
as instruments of Confederate nationalism in which to take pride and unite un- 
derstandings and symbolisms of nationhood and identity.** The cultural main- 
tenance of the Southern way of life as well as the Old South’s social hierarchy; 
the perpetuation of the institution of slavery; the political doctrine of states’ 
rights and republicanism; and the rejection of the free labor market economy 
(as seen in the urban North) were all key ideological constituents of the defini- 
tion of Confederate nationalism. In this way, Confederate nationalism must be 
conceptualized as both political and cultural, as both a movement of political 
legitimacy and a republic forged through shared culture.» 

However, Confederate nationalism was defined not only through ideas but 
also circumstances.** While historians have debated the strength of Confederate 
nationalism over the course of the war and its role in the Confederate defeat, 
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it is clear that it did face structural challenges.*” Desertion, class antagonisms, 
struggles over centralization, and political conflicts over slavery were all tangible 
realities that posed a threat to Confederate nationalism as an ideology. Further- 
more, lower literacy rates anda weaker printing industry compared to the North, 
compromised the Confederate state’s ability to produce and circulate nationalist 
messages through print capitalist structures.** This is why the Confederacy’s 
engagement with supportive women was so important; it allowed leaders to cir- 
culate a nationalist message through women’s bodies and actions. 

Two analytical frameworks, one applied inside the household and one applied 
outside of it, are particularly useful in interrogating the relationship between 
middle-and planter-class white women, power, and nationalism. First, inside the 
household, Thavolia Glymph argues that historians can better understand the 
power of planter white women by not just comparing them to elite white men 
or to Northern white women, but to the power of enslaved women over time. 
With the breakdown of the planation household during and after the Civil War, 
as planter white women’s power waned, former enslaved women gained power: 
“the transformation of the plantation household—that space where the ideol- 
ogy of southern white womanhood was constructed and reproduced through 
the denigration of black women—came to be viewed by slaves as central to the 
redefinition of freedom, citizenship and womanhood.” Glymph reveals the 
growing precarity and insecurity of white women’s position within the house- 
hold over time. Dependent upon the violent brutalization of enslaved women, 
white women’s power in the household was conditional and, under threat with 
the advent of war, gradually eroded. However, looking outward, their power 
outside the household strengthened in terms of their new relationship with the 
state as individuals in their own right. 

Second, bridging the domestic and the public spheres, Linda Kerber argues 
that as women received more rights from the state, they received less rights 
through their husbands.” In the early republic and antebellum America’s con- 
structs of coverture, obligations were gendered, rights were restricted accord- 
ing to gender, and most white women’s relationship to the state was mediated 
through their husbands.*! After the American Revolution, the legal relationship 
between husband and wife based on the British model of coverture remained 
intact: “married women’s obligations to their husbands and families overrode 
their obligations to the state [. . .] married women owe[d] their primary civic 
obligation to their husbands.”* The Confederacy knowingly disputed the early 
republic’s understanding of federalism, and it also unwittingly challenged the 
foundations of coverture, not on legal terms but on social terms. With the 
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advent of war, Confederate women were able to forge unmediated relationships 
with male political and military leaders as individuals in their own right without 
their husbands. The Civil War not only reformatted Southern family and gen- 
der roles, it reformatted women’s relationship to the Confederate state. 

In both the Union and the Confederacy, the Civil War strengthened the ties 
between military service and citizenship.*’ Excluded from military service, Con- 
federate-supporting women found new ways to meaningfully contribute not 
only to the wartime cause outside of bearing arms but also outside of their hus- 
bands’ oversight. With the withdrawal of men from the plantation household 
and home front, consistent with most wartime societies, Confederate women 
adopted new roles out of necessity to ensure societal survival in an immediate 
and tangible context. At the same time, Confederate women also contributed 
to the ideological drivers of the republic; they helped build and strengthen 
Confederate nationalism. In order to do this, the women discussed in this book 
forged new relationships with Confederate leaders outside of their households. 
They became more outward-looking and engaged with issues that were less fo- 
cused on their family’s lived experiences and more focused on issues affecting 
the entire Confederate republic. These women shifted their focus from their 
families to the state. They shifted their lobbying efforts from their husbands 
to Confederate leaders. They shifted their location of activity from inside the 
plantation household to outside the plantation household. 

This is not to say these women completely turned away from their husbands, 
they did not. Rather, with the advent of war, women constructed a new rela- 
tionship with the state that was not mediated through their husbands. Women 
had direct, and sometimes impactful, relationships with Confederate leaders 
that were oriented around issues that affected the Confederacy as a whole, and 
not just issues that affected women as individuals or family matriarchs. While 
Kerber’s thesis is focused on rights and citizenship, it does hold a wider valence 
of power relations and women’s changing relationship to the state relevant to 
this book. The women discussed in this book were not concerned with the ex- 
pansion of their individual rights in a liberal tradition and the attainment of 
the full rights of citizenship, as seen in the Northern women’s rights movement. 
In the Confederacy, these conservative women’s new relationship with the state 
was centered on collective interests, and the ways in which women could give 
to the state through their devotion to the Confederate cause.*° These women 
were concerned with strengthening collective nationalism for the Confederate 


republic as opposed to expanding individual rights for themselves as citizens. 
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Given this new relationship with the state, outside of the political sphere, and 
often framed through civic duty, Confederate women were informed and engaged 
with wartime political and social issues in decisive ways. An exclusion from polit- 
ical rights did not translate as women’s exclusion from political culture. Kerber’s 
notion of Republican Motherhood defines women’s service to the newly formed 
late eighteenth-century American republic in terms of civic duty. Women were 
responsible for educating their sons in civic virtue as the next generation of leaders 
as well as supporting their husbands as the current generation of leaders.” An ed- 
ucated citizenry was a prerequisite for a healthy democracy, and women played an 
instrumental role in ensuring the sustainability of the American experiment in 
democracy. Restricted to the domestic sphere, women did not have direct access 
to the electoral political sphere; their access was mediated through their husbands 
(and, again, their civic obligation was to their husbands rather than to the state). 
Decades later, Confederate women were still excluded from the electoral political 
sphere, but they now contributed to political culture and civic duty as individ- 
uals rather than merely through their sons and husbands. Confederate women 
were the daughters and granddaughters of the Republican mothers who emerged 
from the American Revolution, but the advent of the Civil War allowed them to 
foster more direct relationships with the state and political sphere. As such, and 
consistent with recent works in Southern women’s history, this book adopts a 
more capacious and inclusive definition of political culture.** Political culture is 
not restricted to the electoral political sphere but permeates civic society in both 
the public and private spheres.” While historians have examined conservative 
Virginia women’s antebellum and postwar relationship to political culture, this 
book addresses this temporal gap in the historiography to examine conservative 
Virginia women’s wartime engagement with political culture.” 

The political culture of the Confederacy unfolded on the back porch of 
Mount Vernon and in the pews of the Methodist Church on Broad Street in 
Richmond. Southern women lobbied Union military as well as Confederate mil- 
itary and political officials at varying levels for various causes. These Confeder- 
ate women had definite political effects, inside and outside of the Confederacy, 
even if the women themselves would not identify these ideas or actions as “po- 
litical.”°' Moreover, these women held power in civic society. As Glymph shows, 
white women were intrinsic to the management of plantation slavery and were 
actively engaged in the required systemic violence of the institution.” Stephanie 
E. Jones-Rogers expands on Glymph’s work to show how white women gained 


economic power from slavery: white women bought, sold, and perpetuated 
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violence against enslaved persons, and in doing so, worked to shape the domes- 
tic slave market economy.” Both Glymph and Jones-Rogers reveal that Southern 
white women might not have had access to the electoral political sphere, but they 
did have social and economic power in civic society through slaveholding, Build- 
ing on this work, with the advent of war, this book shows how white slaveholding 
women extended this power in civic society, as both actors and symbols of the 
Confederate cause, through their engagement with Confederate nationalism. 


Virginia 

The Weaker Sex in War uses Virginia as a lens to examine overarching issues 
addressing gender and nationalism across the Confederacy given the state’s cen- 
tral role in Confederate social and political history. Moreover, Virginia offers a 
diverse demography consisting of both urban and rural communities as well as 
a geography consisting of coastal, mountain, and piedmont regions. In terms of 
urban studies, Virginia was home to the capital of the Confederacy; Richmond 
and its environs were at the vanguard of Confederate political, economic, and 
military life. The capital attracted Southerners from across the region, bringing 
aconstant flow of visitors to Richmond. In 1860, Richmond was home to about 
38,000 residents; by 1863, the Confederate capital’s population was estimated to 
be approximately 100,000 people.* Such fluctuations in migration to the capital 
led to serious issues for civic authorities to remedy, including food and housing 
shortages as well as the struggle to control and regulate crime and labor. 

Virginia became an unrelenting battleground: From the First Battle of Bull 
Run, the first major land battle of the Civil War, in July 1861, to the surrender at 
Appomattox in April 1865, the state was a central site of battles and troop move- 
ments throughout the war.** Virginia suffered more than 120 battles through- 
out the war, over three times the number of the next highest state, Tennessee, 
and far fewer than Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina.” 
Virginia was at the heart of Southern civilian and military life, as well as Con- 
federate political culture during the war. Virginia was the most populous state 
of the Confederacy; in 1860, the year before the war, nearly 1.6 million residents 
lived in the state. With almost 500,000 enslaved persons within its borders, Vir- 
ginia also had the highest enslaved population. According to the 1860 Virginia 
census, 52,128 people were slaveholders out of a total population of 1,596,318 
people: approximately 32 percent of Virginians owned enslaved persons on the 
eve of the Civil War. However, only 25,355 people owned five or more enslaved 
persons, placing them in the top 15.8 percent of the total population. 
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Virginia was not quick to embrace secession. In the 1860 presidential election, 
Virginia did not vote for the Southern Democratic candidate John C. Breck- 
inridge, but was one of three states that voted for John Bell of the short-lived 
Constitutional Union Party. Virginia was one of the last states to secede, and its 
convention voted against secession on April 4, 1861. In her diary, Samuella Hart 
Curd described the Union sentiment in Virginia in early 1861, “Virginia con- 
vention in session, strong by Union, but I fear, there can be no compromise.”” 

Less than two weeks later, on April 17, the convention voted to secede after 
the Battle of Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers.“ On May 23, 
Virginians voted to support secession. Not all convention delegates or Virginia 
voters supported secession. Unionism was particularly strong in the western 
counties, with lower levels of slaveholding and a tighter economic relationship to 
the neighboring Union states of Ohio and Pennsylvania. Indeed, West Virginia 
broke off from Virginia and was admitted to the Union asa state in June 1863."! 
There were also collectives in Union-occupied areas of the state from early in 
conflict. Like other states in the Confederate South, there were Unionists scat- 
tered across the state of Virginia. 

The state of Virginia eventually joined the Confederacy, but not all Virginians 
pledged themselves to the Confederacy, including its women. Southern women’s 
loyalty to the Union (or disloyalty to the Confederacy) could be shaped by a va- 
riety of issues, including moral imperatives on the slavery question and/or if they 
were enslaved, economic survival, opposition to Confederate policies as well as 
family and cultural ties. Some women, like Richmond-based Union spy Elizabeth 
Van Lew, actively supported the Union and tried to undermine the Confeder- 
ate cause. Other women were ambivalent and uncertain about the future of the 
Confederate cause, like the First Lady of the Confederacy and wartime Richmond 
resident Varina Howell Davis.*‘ Enslaved women engaged in various strategies of 
resistance throughout the war undermining not only plantation mistresses in their 
individual plantation households but the foundations of both slavery as an insti- 
tution and slavery as “the cornerstone” of the Confederate republic.® While this 
book examines Virginian women who supported the Confederacy, not all women 
in Virginia supported the Confederacy; these other women contributed to the war 
culture of the Confederacy in significant ways, though the Confederate state did 
not use these women as symbols to strengthen its nationalist agenda. 

The Virginian organizations and women discussed herein held wider links to 
the Confederacy beyond the state of Virginia. While the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union was based in Mount Vernon, the organization sought 
vice regents to run auxiliary state organizations and to represent state interests in 
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its central organizational structure. During the war, the organization had South- 
ern state vice regents from Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas, and Florida. The Ladies’ 
Defense Association in Richmond was established in March 1862 to support the 
capital in a highly publicized campaign, but other ladies’ gunboat associations 
sprung up across the South in the spring of 1862, including in Louisiana, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina. The Richmond bread riot was not an isolated event. In 
the spring of 1863, a series of food riots took place across the South, including 
in Atlanta, Georgia; Salisbury, North Carolina; Mobile, Alabama; and Peters- 
burg, Virginia. As the final chapter considers, the establishment of the Home 
for Needy Confederate Women in Richmond in 1898 served as a model for the 
construction of Confederate women’s homes across the South in the early de- 
cades of the twentieth century, homes such as the Confederate Women’s Home 
in Fayetteville, North Carolina, in 1915. The organizations and causes discussed 
in this book may have originated and/or had the largest following in Virginia, 
but these ideas had a greater valence and presence across the South. The book’s 
focus on Virginia provides a prism to consider these local and state issues on a 
regional level in terms of their greater impact on Confederate nationalism and 
political culture. 

The following chapters interrogate the relationship between gender and na- 
tionalism on the Confederate home front to show how conservative middle-and 
planter-class white women actively worked to build nationalism in both their 
tangible works for the cause and their abstract symbolism of the cause. Each of 
these chapters reveals how the state recognized the power of women as both war- 
time actors and symbols, and responded in different ways and to different ends, 
to women’s wartime activities. Women’s wartime activities were not monolithic 
and women supported different initiatives across the war, but these activities 
helped to shape women’s relationship to the state. Likewise, women’s relation- 
ship to the state was not static, but it was central to building and strengthening 
Confederate nationalism. These women may not have had power in the political 
sphere, but the political sphere recognized their power to shape nationalist en- 
gagement and discourses. 

Chapter 1 examines how women in the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of 
the Union (MVLA) tried to adopt a posture of “neutrality” during the secession 
crisis and early war to leverage women’s roles as symbols of virtue and as social 
mediators. The chapter shows that this neutrality was a sign of their antebellum 
politicization and was a strategy for intervening in public life, but that such a 
stance became deeply contested. As founding regent Ann Pamela Cunningham’s 
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exchange with Massachusetts politician Edward Everett dramatizes, for the 
“ladies” who worked on behalf of the MLVA and various Confederate causes, 
so-called neutrality was both a rejection of the Union and an assertion of the 
legitimacy, as a belligerent power whose citizens deserved access to American 
symbols, of the Confederacy. 

Chapter 2 shows how pretenses of neutrality fell away in the Confederate 
capital in the spring of 1862 as Confederates faced the spectre of “invasion” from 
Union general George McClellan’s army and of Union occupation. The Ladies 
Defense Association (LDA) both asserted women’s right to intervene in military 
matters and provided a useful symbol, for Confederate culture more broadly, of 
women’s patriotism. 

Chapter 3 discusses the Richmond bread riot and class conflict among whites 
to show that the Confederate government sought to protect elite women against 
the unruliness of the “unworthy” poor. In its connection of the conscription 
laws and the draft riot, this chapter argues that elites displayed not just insensi- 
tivity but outright animosity to those deemed unworthy. 

Chapter 4 interjects women and gender into the historiography on foreign 
recognition of the Confederacy. This discussion uses the examples of Rose 
Greenhow and other emissaries and propagandists to show that advocates of 
foreign recognition framed their case in gendered terms, with an emphasis on 
women’s victimization designed to demonize the Union and undercut its claims 
to humanitarianism. 

Chapter 5 shows how women attempted to render female descendants of 
soldiers’ families as “living monuments” to the Confederacy, who deserved the 
literal support of the government; the chapter thus shows that Confederate 
memorialization was not about mourning but about keeping the Confederacy 
“alive” in lineage and in spirit. 

The epilogue comments on the controversies over including Sally Tompkins 
in the Virginia Women’s Monument and illustrates that Tompkins should be 
regarded, in light of women’s centrality to the construction of Confederate na- 
tionalism, as a political symbol, and not just as an apolitical caregiver. 

Overall, The Weaker Sex in War: Gender and Nationalism in Civil War Vir- 
ginia highlights the centrality of gender to Confederate identity and nationhood, 
both for its (mostly female) population on the home front and its (mostly male) 
governmental policy architects and influencers. Conservative women played cru- 
cial roles in creating, and, at times, problematizing, the idea of the Confederate 
republic. Middle-and planter-class white Southern women who supported the 
Confederacy were central to these processes not only as individual actors with 
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agency but also in their projection and circulation as potent symbols reinfore- 
ing foundational principles of the Confederate republic. These women were not 
concerned with expanding their individual rights as citizens nor were they passive 
in political culture; rather, they actively defined the terms of their engagement 
through performance of national devotion. Confederate male elites may have 
mobilized these women as archetypes to advance a Confederate agenda, but con- 
servative women were complicit in this process. Seen in this way, Confederate na- 
tionalism was more dependent on gender than has been previously argued. This 
fundamental relationship between the Confederacy and the conservative mid- 
dle-and planter-class women on its home front eludes a simple, uniform narrative. 
In offering a more layered and interdisciplinary account of this relationship, this 
book aims to come to terms with the fraught reality between the government and 
its people, between the construction and reception of nationalism, and between 
the possibility and impossibility of a Confederate victory. 


CHAPTER l 





Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union 


RITING TO THE MARQUIS de Lafayette in February 1784, George 
Washington confessed his “heartfelt satisfaction” upon returning 
to his beloved Mount Vernon after the War of Independence, 


Iam become a private citizen on the banks of the Potomac, and under the 
shadow of my own Vine and own Fig-tree, free from the bustle of camp 
and the busy scenes of public life, I am solacing myself with those tran- 
quil enjoyments, of which the Soldier who is ever in pursuit of fame, the 
Statesman whose watchful days and sleepless nights are spent in devising 
schemes to promote the welfare of his own, perhaps the ruin of other coun- 
tries... can have very little conception.! 


Washington could have hardly predicted that far from being his refuge from the 
American Revolution, Mount Vernon would lie on the front lines of the Amer- 
ican Civil War: not only as a physically vulnerable site just across the Potomac 
River and Union forces in Washington, D.C., but as an unwitting ideological 
battleground to assert and maintain an official position of neutrality against 
allegations of Confederate loyalty. With the advent of the Civil War, Mount 
Vernon became a nexus of military and political debates surrounding claims 
to neutrality, debates that encompassed soldiers and statesmen alike, from the 
enlisted Confederate to the commanding general of the Union army: Who 
were the rightful heirs to the country’s revolutionary legacy, the Union or the 
Confederacy? 

George Washington played a crucial role in forging the collective identity 
of the Confederacy through memory. The official Confederate seal depicted 
Washington on horseback, and Jefferson Davis’s second inauguration took 
place on Washington’s 130th birthday, at the foot of a statue of Washington in 
the Confederacy’s new capital in Richmond. Davis began his address: “On this 
the birthday of the man most identified with the establishment of American 
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independence, and beneath the monument erected to commemorate his heroic 
virtues and those of his compatriots, we have assembled to usher into existence 
the Permanent Government of the Confederate States.”* This identification 
and reverence of Washington as a means to build a cohesive Confederate na- 
tional identity was not restricted in its usage to Confederate elites. Significantly, 
women on the home front often called the celebrated generals Robert E. Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson, and P. G. T. Beauregard “second Washingtons” in their 
letters and diaries; these Southern women also undertook new wartime roles 
through organizations such as the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, which 
forms the focal point of this chapter. 

The legacy of the American Revolution and the Founding Fathers were 
central to definitions of Confederate nationalism. Depicting themselves as the 
rightful inheritors of 1776 was one of the core ways in which the Confederate 
elites tried to coalesce the lower classes around the Confederate cause. To com- 
pel nonslaveholding whites to support a war and economic policies that did not 
benefit them as individuals, the Confederacy portrayed itself as more than just 
a union of slaveholders but as the legitimate successors of the American revo- 
lutionary tradition, safeguarding core American ideas that had emerged at the 
end of the eighteenth century.*? The memory of the American Revolution was an 
inclusive exercise all white Southerners across gender and class lines could engage 
with and feel a sense of shared belonging in a collective identity. In terms of 
defining Confederate nationalism through an invention of tradition and shared 
culture ideologically embodied in Washington, the Confederacy crafted a mes- 
sage with the potential to resonate with and hold real meaning for the masses. 

This is not to say that the legacy of Washington was not important to the 
Union. Lincoln issued a presidential proclamation on February 19, 1862, the 
same month as Davis’s second inauguration, to celebrate Washington’s birthday; 
the tableaux, Columbia at Washington’s Tomb, was popular in the Union during 
the Civil War years; and Union soldiers frequently diverted their journeys for 
the opportunity to visit Mount Vernon and Washington’s tomb throughout the 
war. While the Confederacy was forceful and prolific in its use of the memory of 
Washington to bolster its nationalist cause, the Union also valued Washington’s 
legacy in the Civil War. 

Given the significance of Washington to both sides of the conflict, who held 
the right to safeguard Washington's legacy during this tumultuous chapter 
in American history? Or, more specifically, as this chapter addresses, was the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association (MVLA) capable of preserving the mem- 
ory and integrity of the Father of the Nation in the context of the American 
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Civil War? Wartime Mount Vernon offers a nuanced lens to examine issues sur- 
rounding the gendered politics of loyalty, neutrality, and nationalism. While the 
MVLA physically occupied the mansion throughout the duration of the war, 
it had to defend itself against claims of Confederate loyalty. These rumors of 
Confederate loyalty became more frequent and more scandalous in the spring of 
1861. Mount Vernon was in a militarily strategic position on the Potomac River 
south of Washington, D.C. Indeed, a steamer service had connected George- 
town and Mount Vernon in the antebellum years. During the war, U.S. secre- 
tary of war Edwin Stanton terminated the steamer service citing its potential 
security threats. Had the Confederate military or Confederate sympathizers in 
the region been given access to the Potomac River in such close proximity to the 
nation’s capital, civilians as well as government officials in Washington, D.C., 
would have been physically threatened — and Mount Vernon could have been 
used to bring the war to the Union capital. 

Mount Vernon’s geographic position also held an emotional symbolic mean- 
ing: This was the Father of the Nation’s home. According to Thavolia Glymph, 
Southern white womanhood was defined and created in the plantation house- 
hold.* Washington’s plantation household magnified this construction of South- 
ern womanhood and gave it a national audience. The women of the MLVA were 
not just campaigning for Washington’s legacy, they were performing the conven- 
tions of good Southern womanhood through a familiar framework of the house- 
hold, but to a new audience far beyond their own family and enslaved persons. 
Furthermore, within individual plantation households, white women’s pursuit 
of domesticity was often reliant upon yet always “greatly complicated” by slavery 
and slave labor.’ Likewise, in their work to preserve and cultivate Washington’s 
home along mid-nineteenth-century standards of civilization, the MVLA con- 
tended with Washington’s and Mount Vernon’s historic ties to slavery, as well as 
individual organizational members’ ties to slavery, making issues of home and 
slavery deeply intertwined for Southern white planter women in the antebellum 
and wartime South. 

Given this geographic and symbolic importance of Mount Vernon, visible 
and outspoken Confederate supporters occupying George Washington’s home 
would have given a great deal of credence to the Confederacy. Such an acquisi- 
tion would have illustrated Confederate claims to be the rightful inheritors of 
the American revolutionary tradition, and in doing so, strengthened Confed- 
erate nationalism. If the MLVA were to have shown such partisanship, Con- 
federate leaders would likely have harnessed their words and actions to support 
the Southern wartime agenda; the organization and its women members could 
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easily have become a symbol of Confederate nationalism, like other women 
discussed in this book. However, the organization meticulously avoided its ap- 
propriation as a symbol for the Confederate cause. On a highly visible stage, 
brimming with emotion and tradition and projected to a national audience, 
the women of the MVLA actively championed and performed the neutrality 
of the nascent organization. This performance of neutrality was necessary to 
appeal to the entire nation and to ensure the organization’s postwar survival, 
even if individual members were not wholeheartedly committed to neutrality 
and many likely supported secession. The MVLA’s civic actions held political 
meaning and the organization became a symbol of not only the preservation of 
George Washington’s legacy but also of wartime neutrality. The women of the 
MVLA controlled their contributions to and performance of this campaign for 
neutrality and played active and eager roles to intervene and help determine the 
wartime status of Washington’s estate. 

Historians have examined the early years of the MVLA (1856-59) and its 
role as a mediator in the late 1850s sectional crisis before the outbreak of war. 
Chronologically, this chapter picks up where this scholarship concludes to 
provide the first comprehensive analysis of the role of the MVLA in the Civil 
War. Available studies do not include an engagement with the MVLA during 
the war years other than a brief reference that the MVLA “remained neutral” 
during the war.’ Indeed, as Prince Napoléon Joseph Charles Paul Bonaparte 
reflected on his visit in August 1861, Mount Vernon was “removed from the 
scenes of conflict, yet surrounded by them... . this little corner of the earth 
was kept sacred, neutral ground! . . . it was a fact by itself in the history of the 
World, and the wars of the world.”® As the prince’s reflections show, by August 
1861, after General Order 13 was issued by the commanding general of the 
Union army Winfield Scott on July 31 establishing the estate’s nonpartisan 
status, neutrality was the defining feature of wartime Mount Vernon for both 
contemporary observers as well as historians. 

But what about the early months of the conflict, from South Carolina’s seces- 
sion in December 1860 to the issuance of Scott’s order on July 31, 1861? In order 
to chart the MVLA’s path to neutrality, this chapter offers the first examination 
of the MVLA during the first few months of the war, when the organization 
faced allegations of Confederate loyalty. This was a time when Northern rec- 
ognition of its selfdeclared neutrality and the avoidance of Union occupation 
seemed unlikely. To simply state that Mount Vernon was neutral during the war 
obscures the fraught realities this organization grappled with in the first months 
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of the conflict. The MVLA understood the significance of neutrality in terms 
not only of military engagement (i-e., the physical safety of Mount Vernon) but 
also of wider civic sentiment (i.e., the ideological battle for hearts and minds 
on the home fronts). To promote organizational neutrality, the women of the 
MVLA forged new relationships with and lobbied their cases to Union leaders, 
for example, the veteran Massachusetts Whig politician and the 1860 vice pres- 
idential candidate for the Constitutional Union Party, Edward Everett. In these 
ways, these women adopted new and expanded roles in civic society to petition 
leaders in the political sphere for neutrality. 

Asan organization, the MVLA understood that it needed to appear neutral, 
even if many of its individual Southern members may have supported the Con- 
federacy. Neutrality was a realpolitik strategy for the organization to survive the 
war and not necessarily a reflection of the individual convictions of its members. 
Such a distinction testifies to these women’s growing consciousness of political 
culture and their eagerness to engage with broader issues than they had in the 
antebellum period. These women did not enjoy full rights of citizenship, nor 
did they seek them, but in the wartime context they forged more direct and 
less mediated relationships and exchanges with male leaders in the political and 
military sphere. 

It is important to recognize that, unlike the rest of the women in this book, 
the women of the MVLA did not champion Confederate nationalism. How- 
ever, the strategies and partnerships pursued by the conservative women of the 
MVLA in the secession crisis and first three months of the war are similar to 
the efforts undertaken by nationalist women during the war. Beginning this 
book by exploring the MVLA in the secession crisis from December 1860, be- 
fore Confederate women’s wartime organizations and causes were established 
(as discussed in chapters 2 through 5), shows the trajectory of conservative Vir- 
ginian women’s agency and engagement with political culture from secession to 
the Lost Cause. 


Acquisition of Mount Vernon 


In 1853, Louisa Bird Cunningham, upon seeing the ruinous state of George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon estate from a steamer traveling on the Potomac 
River, wrote to her daughter, Ann Pamela, that if the men of the country could 
not keep Mount Vernon in repair, it was up to the women to do so. Accordingly, 
Ann Pamela soon began a fundraising effort to save Mount Vernon. Writing 
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under the name “A Southern Matron,” Cunningham published a patriotic and 
gendered appeal addressed to “The Ladies of the South” in the December 2, 
1853, edition of the Charleston Mercury: 


Ladies of the South, can you still be with closed souls and purses, while 
the world cries “Shame upon America,“ and suffer Mount Vernon, with 
all its sacred associations, to become, as it is spoken and probable, the seat 
of manufactures and manufactories; noise and smoke, and the “busy hum 
of men,” destroying all sanctity and repose around the tomb of your own 
“world’s wonder?”? 


The fundraising effort soon spread to a national scale and Cunningham erected 
an organizational structure to reflect its geographic scope. At the head of the 
national organization would be a regent and each state organization would be 
directed by a vice regent: a federalist division of power applied to a civic orga- 
nization. Sarah Agnes Rice Pryor described an early meeting of the Virginia 
chapter of the MVLA as “‘a meeting of ladies—yes, ladies! Making speeches and 
passing resolutions like men.’”!° In 1856, the Mount Vernon Ladies Association 
of the Union charter was accepted and incorporated by the state of Virginia. 
Initially, the women selected “Mount Vernon Association” as its name. How- 
ever, their advisors, led by Charleston lawyer James Louis Petigru, suggested the 
insertion of “Union” in the title to highlight their commitment to unionism 
in the context of the sectional crisis. It is likely that “Ladies” was also added in 
order to highlight the apolitical agenda of the organization and its abstention 
from sectional political affairs. In addition, the inclusion of “Ladies” could also 
dissuade possible critiques of the MVLA as an infringement on public sphere 
masculine affairs.'’ Women’s work in civic society could not been seen as over- 
shadowing men’s work in the public sphere. 

Nominally, Mount Vernon had been in the hands of John Augustine Wash- 
ington III since 1841, when his mother gave him managerial control of the es- 
tate. He became the estate’s legal owner upon his mother’s death in 1855 and 
unsuccessfully tried to sell it to both the U.S. Congress and the state of Virginia. 
In 1858, the MVLA bought the estate from Washington with a $18,000 down 
payment on the $200,000 (with interest) agreed sale price for 200 acres of the 
Mount Vernon estate, including the house and tomb. The MVLA paid Wash- 
ington four more equal installments over the next four years to complete the 
sale. Three years later, in 1861, the Civil War broke out with its founding regent, 
Ann Pamela Cunningham, at the MVLA’s helm. 
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While she came from a distinguished slaveholding South Carolina family, 
Ann Pamela Cunningham, founding regent of the MVLA, was far from the 
ideal of elite antebellum Southern womanhood of wifely and maternal domestic 
duty, as discussed in the introduction. Following a horseback riding accident, 
she was a semi-invalid and often debilitated by various health issues. In fact, 
in the firsts MVLA fundraising lectures in Richmond delivered by Washing- 
ton scholar and MVLA surrogate Edward Everett, Cunningham was too ill 
to sit in the audience. Pryor recalled that “At the last moment a small sofa— 
chaise lounge—was pushed on the platform, and upon this the devoted woman 
[Cunninghan] was laid, and forgot all her weakness.” Furthermore, she never 
married, her prominent paternal ancestors were Loyalists in the American 
Revolution, and she strayed from the domain of female civic duty into more 
male politically charged issues several times over the course of her life. John C. 
Calhoun had tutored her father Robert Cunningham in the study of law. How- 
ever, during the Nullification Crisis of 1832, they came to a public disagreement 
when Cunningham advocated a staunch Unionist position.'* This disagreement 
filtered down to their daughters in early 1832 when Ann Pamela Cunningham 
and Anna Maria Calhoun were roommates at Barhamville, an elite female acad- 
emy near Columbia. In letters to his daughter, Calhoun was dismayed at the 
selection of her roommate, and he told her to abstain from political debates with 
Ms. Cunningham.” 

Cunningham was aware of the importance of eliding sectional strife prior 
to the outbreak of war and ensuring the MVLA’s claims to neutrality after the 
outbreak of war in April 1861 with the Battle of Fort Sumter. Cunningham 
had planned to stay at Mount Vernon during the war to oversee its renovation. 
However, after the recent death of her father, the family was struggling to man- 
age their Rosemont plantation in South Carolina. Obliging her mother’s wishes, 
Cunningham returned home in December 1860 after only living at Mount Ver- 
non for a few weeks. In her absence, Cunningham selected Sarah Tracy, her 
personal secretary from New York, and Upton Herbert, a distant cousin of the 
Washington family from Virginia, to occupy the estate during the war: a North- 
ern woman and a Southern man to safeguard the neutrality of Mount Vernon. 
Mary McMakin of Philadelphia joined Tracy at Mount Vernon as a companion 
for propriety’s sake. Tracy wrote to Cunningham in early 1861 that an associa- 
tion surrogate advised, “the presence of ladies there [Mount Vernon] would be its 
greatest protection.”” Indeed, in several of the letters exchanged between Tracy 
and Cunningham during the war, the term “the presence of a lady” was used to 
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imply the ways in which gender—namely, the social construction of women as 
physically weak and ideologically apolitical—could be showcased to physically 
protect and ideologically preserve Mount Vernon during the tumultuous con- 
text of war. As such, “the weaker sex in war” warranted physical and ideological 
protection. These three wartime guardians of Mount Vernon slept in bedcham- 
bers on upper floors and used Washington’s study as a dining room, endeavoring 
to keep as much as the house open to visitors as possible.'® 

While it is debatable whether Cunningham herself was a secessionist in 
the months leading up to Fort Sumter, from her secret work with the Ladies’ 
Confederate Naval Association it is clear that she held conservative beliefs and 
supported the Confederacy after the outbreak of war.'? However, Cunningham 
concealed from the public her involvement with the new organization so that it 
would not undermine the ideological neutrality of Mount Vernon. The found- 
ing regent of the MVLA could not be seen to publicly endorse the Confederate 
cause; her personal convictions, if made public, could compromise the collective 
objectives of the organization. There is no record of the Northern press critiqu- 
ing her role in the Ladies’ Confederate Naval Association, though newspapers 
critiqued her partisanship, as explored below. 

One day after Virginians voted to support secession, on May 24, 1861, Union 
forces entered Alexandria, a location close to the United States capital of Wash- 
ington, D.C., with strong transport networks that would prove advantageous 
in the conflict. Union forces would occupy Alexandria for the rest of the war. 
Before the Union presence in Alexandria, Upton Herbert rejected several of 
fers to join the Confederate army. According to Tracy, “Both his brothers, and 
every friend he has, have done so, and they wonder much that he has refused the 
command of every company offered. He says very little about it, but has, I know, 
made a sacrifice for Mount Vernon.”!* Or to put it another way, he sacrificed his 
Confederate allegiance for Mount Vernon’s neutrality. 

In addition to Tracy, Herbert, and McMakin, free Blacks were present in 
daily life at wartime Mount Vernon. After the organization bought Mount Ver- 
non from John Augustine Washington in 1858, the women decided not to use 
enslaved labor as its previous owner had (and he had been virulently criticized 
by William Lloyd Garrison in the Northern press for doing so). Instead, they 
hired the free children and grandchildren of one of George Washington’s former 
enslaved persons, and later free carpenter, West Ford.” Again, the organization 
attempted to elide a loaded sectional issue in the name of civic duty. The em- 
ployment of free Black laborers at Mount Vernon was a stratagem of the MVLA 
to dim the slavery issue. 
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However, this narrative obscures the fraught and more complicated relation- 
ship between the MVLA and slavery. While the MVLA may have averted direct 
financial support of slavery, it nevertheless indirectly financed the institution. 
Washington used his payments from the MVLA to purchase another planta- 
tion, Waveland, in Fauquier County and eight male enslaved persons to labor on 
this new plantation. Furthermore, while Washington sold the organization one- 
sixth of his ownership of the Mount Vernon estate, he retained the remaining 
five-sixths for farm use.”° This farmland relied on an extensive network of en- 
slaved labor to render it profitable. An inventory dated June 8, 1861, details the 
property, including sixteen enslaved persons with a cumulative reported value 
of $16,600. Two of these enslaved persons, Jim Mitchell and Edmund Parker, 
would go on to work for the MVLA.”1 While the MVLA removed enslaved 
labor from one-fifth of Washington’s holdings, enslaved labor remained on the 
vast majority of his original landholdings. 

Furthermore, Cunningham as founding regent of the MVLA had been 
born into an elite slaveholding family. When Cunningham left Mount Ver- 
non to return to her family in December 1860, she did so to help manage the 
plantation, and its 138 enslaved persons, in the wake of her father’s death. In 
this way, Cunningham prioritized her familial obligations, and implicitly her 
family’s obligation to plantation culture and slavery, over her obligations to the 
MVLA. Unsurprisingly, the Cunningham family’s slaveholdings, as well as the 
slaveholdings of the Southern state vice regents, was never publicized by the 
MLVA. Through selective presentation, the MVLA showcased a narrative that 
precluded the organization from any involvement or complicity with the institu- 
tion of slavery. Again, the use of “ladies” in the organization’s name highlighted 
the ideal of the Southern lady and not the lived reality of the violence and social 
as well as economic power of slaveholding women.” 

However, this strategy of selective memory and omission was not universally 
convincing. Women’s rights and abolitionist campaigners Elizabeth Chace and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton were both invited by the MVLA to serve as state vice 
regents. Both rejected these offers as they felt their work for their reform move- 
ments was of far greater importance. They both published their refusal letters in 
the December 31, 1858, edition of William Lloyd Garrison’s abolitionist news- 
paper, The Liberator. Stanton proclaimed, “She labors hard to restore Mount 
Vernon and forgets that the good old Revolutionary Fathers, in declaring that 
‘All men are created equal’ lost together all sight of the negro and the woman.... 
Until we give the world freedom, and a new type of womanhood, we have no 
energies to expend elsewhere.””? Chase concurred, “How can the women of this 
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nation talk of commemorating that struggle [American Revolution], when, with 
their consent, and approval and aid, every sixth woman in the land is liable to 
be sold on the auction-block, and is often so sold, for the vilest purposes?”*4 For 
these leaders of the fight for women’s rights and abolition, saving Mount Vernon 
was a frivolous cause and distracted from the urgent issues of gender and race 
reform in the mid-nineteenth century. Unlike the conservative women of the 
MLVA, Stanton and Chase lobbied for progressive reforms to secure the full 
rights of citizenship across race and gender lines. 

On the other end of the spectrum, the women from the South who did accept 
positions of vice regents were also associated with other causes outside of Mount 
Vernon. These Southern women often held close associations to the Confeder- 
ate republic, either through their families or their own actions as individuals. 
For example, Octavia Walton Le Vert, vice regent of Alabama (1858-77), was 
a socialite, published a book Souvenirs of Travel in 1857, and two years earlier 
traveled to Europe to represent Alabama at the Paris Exhibition. While she was 
not an ardent secessionist, she supported Alabama at the outbreak of war and 
nursed wounded Confederate soldiers. Mary Middleton Rutledge Fogg, vice 
regent of Tennessee (1858-72), worked for Felicia Grundy Porter’s Soldiers’ 
Aid Society to support Confederate soldiers during the war. A 1908 obituary of 
Letitia Harper Morehead Walker, vice regent of North Carolina (1859-1908), 
praised her service to the Confederacy: “Her life was spent with enthusiastic 
devotion to the Confederate cause—providing for sick and wounded soldiers, 
making clothes and comforts and blankets for their camps, and welcoming and 
entertaining them in the beautiful old home Blendwood.” The obituary went 
on to claim she sheltered “President Davis and family and Cabinet [,] Vice Pres- 
ident Stephens, Generals Beauregard, Magruder, and other weary officers pass- 
ing through Greensboro.” Catherine Willis Grey Murat, vice regent of Florida 
(1858-67) and great grandniece of George Washington, bought the Bellevue 
plantation in 1854 after the death of her husband Prince Achille Murat in 1847. 
As a widow, Murat owned enslaved persons and actively supported the Con- 
federacy; she is even believed to have fired a cannon on the grounds of the state 
capitol celebrating Florida’s secession from the Union.” 

Some vice regents were associated with the Confederacy in their marriage 
to Southern Democrats and later Confederate leaders. Catherine Morris An- 
derson McWillie, vice regent of Mississippi (1858-73), was married to the an- 
tebellum Democratic governor of Mississippi William McWillie (1857-59). As 
governor, McWillie supported slavery and states’ rights. He later supported the 
Confederacy. Sarah Frances Smith Johnson, vice regent of Arkansas (1859-62), 
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was married to the antebellum Arkansas Democratic senator and congressman 
Robert Ward Johnson. Johnson was a staunch advocate of slavery, served in the 
Confederate Congress, and was a strong supporter of Jefferson Davis. Mary 
Cox Chesnut, vice regent of South Carolina from 1860 until her death in 1864, 
was married to one of the wealthiest planters in South Carolina. Her son James 
Chesnut Jr. was a leading antebellum Democratic politician and served as sen- 
ator from South Carolina from 1858 until the state’s secession and later brig- 
adier general in the Confederacy. His wife, and Mary’s daughter-in-law, was 
the famed wartime diarist and Confederate supporter Mary Boykin Chesnut. 
Mary Cox Chesnut wrote an affectionate letter to Cunningham expressing 
her “admiration” for her “wonderful efforts” with the MVLA as its founding 
regent.”” This is not to say all of these women were steadfastly committed to 
Confederate nationalism. Yet in terms of optics to their wider communities, 
region, and even fractured nation, their voluntary work and/or visibility of 
family members as prominent supporters of the Confederacy associated them 
with the Confederate cause. Such actual or perceived associations of Confed- 
erate loyalty from its individual members could undermine the neutrality of 
the organization. 

From the start of the war, Cunningham was concerned about the visibility of 
neutrality at the estate. She required that soldiers shroud any physical appear- 
ance of loyalty to either the Union or the Confederacy to be admitted to George 
Washington’s home. Within the first few weeks of the war, Tracy relayed an 
update to Cunningham on her instructions, “They have behaved very well about 
it. Many of them come from a great distance and have never been here, and have 
no clothes but their uniforms. They borrow shawls and cover up their buttons 
and leave their arms outside the enclosures, and never come but two or three at 
a time.”’® Despite these new measures, soldiers still seemed to take pleasure in 
visiting Mount Vernon and seeing the preservation of Washington’s estate. For 
example, in his diary, Private James A. Minish of the 105th Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment provided a detailed account of his 1861 trip to the estate, “we seen the [sad- 
dle] holster of Washington & several of the knapsacks used in the revolutionary 
war.... we were in the setting room of the general. ... the building and grounds 
were kept in the same manner as they were during the life of Washington. ...I 
will never forget the sights of Mt. Vernon.”” 

Mount Vernon’s neutrality was also vulnerable to manipulation by some op- 
portunistic civilians. In July 1861, Tracy learned that her Northern friends with 
Southern loyalties were trying to smuggle intelligence to Confederate general P. 
G. T. Beauregard via Mount Vernon. She wrote to the vice regent of Delaware 
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of the betrayal, “The only correspondence from Mount Vernon to the South are 
letters to Miss Cunningham, and a very neutral place it would be, if the Regent 


cannot be permitted to hear what is going on here!”*° Tracy’s “friends” sought to 
exploit Mount Vernon’s quest for neutrality for their own gain. 


The “Theft” of Washington’s Body and General Order 13 


One episode in particular illustrates this broad and multidimensional strug- 
gle for Mount Vernon’s neutrality: claims that George Washington’s body had 
been removed from Mount Vernon at the outbreak of war. After the secession 
of South Carolina and the departure of Cunningham, the MVLA was forced 
to respond to allegations of its secessionist sympathies. Tracy lamented, “I am 
constantly asked by people from every direction whether it is true that this Ms 
Cunningham is a ‘Secessionist?’ . .. 1 was told the other day that it would break 
up the Association.”*! Codifying these rumors in print, a January 25, 1861, arti- 
cle in the local Alexandria Gazette boldly claimed, “the Southern matron, is now 
at Barhamville. We are informed that her patriotic heart beats in ardent response 
to the great Southern movement, and that her only regret is that she cannot 
bring the tomb of Washington with the South.”** While the article stopped 
short of accusing the MVLA of stealing Washington’s body, it did plant the seed 
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ofa rumor that would plague the association for the next few months and lay the 
blame squarely with Cunningham, the imperfect Southern lady. 

These rumors soon spread to a national scale, and that spring several North- 
ern newspapers raised the likelihood that Washington’s body had actually been 
removed on the MVLA’s watch. As stated on the front page of the New York 
Herald on May 18, 1861, following up on its previous front page story about the 
removal of Washington’s remains, from May 15, 1861, “a guard of honor, some 
three hundred strong, under the command of Captain Maury, was formed with 
a view to remove the entire sarcophagus of Washington and to transfer it to Lex- 
ington, Virginia.” The article went on to speculate on the likelihood of the theft, 
“Tfit has not been accomplished it will be strange, for it was the intention of many 
influential persons not to leave these precious ashes to the hazards or war.” 

In response to these mounting allegations in the Northern press, the orga- 
nization likewise responded in the court of public opinion, and vice regents 
wrote to their local newspapers to dispute these virulent claims. In a letter to 
the Philadelphia Evening News in response to a May 15 article that reported 
John Augustine Washington III had taken Washington’s remains and joined 
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the Confederate army, vice regent of Delaware Margaret Comegys expressed 
indignation that the body of Washington could have been moved from Mount 
Vernon. She even copied the relevant clauses from the contract between Wash- 
ington and the MVLA to prove that there was no legal basis to the claims.** 

Similarly, Tracy responded to the New York Herald in a letter to the National 
Intelligencer, “the public, the owners of this noble possession, need for no mo- 
lestation of this one national spot belonging alike to North and South. Over 
it there can be no dispute!” Tracy went on to praise the work of the MVLA, 
“The Ladies have taken every necessary precaution for the preservation of the 
place, and their earnest desire is, that the public should feel confidence in their 
faithfulness to trust, and believe that Mount Vernon is safe under the guard- 
ianship of the Ladies of the Mount Vernon Association of the Union.”® Vali- 
dating these claims, the New York Times reported a Union army expedition was 
dispatched less than a week later to investigate these rumors. On May 26, 1861, 
the newspaper published an article aptly titled, “A Visit to Mount Vernon. The 
Tomb of Washington Unmolested.” According to the newspaper, Union general 
Daniel Sickles, who less than two years earlier had become the first person to 
use temporary insanity as a defense in U.S. legal history for the murder of his 
wife’s lover, sent three emissaries to investigate the whereabouts of Washington’s 
remains, “They found it [the tomb] had never been molested; cobwebs were on 
the bars of the gate, weeds had grown up from the ground in the interior of the 
vault.”*° While confirming the security and location of Washington’s remains, 
the entrance of the Union army into this rumor mill only fed fuel to the grow- 
ing fire over both the vulnerability of Mount Vernon as a geographic location 
as well as the weakness of the MVLA as a newly established organization to 
safeguard Washington’s body. According to two leading New York newspapers, 
in articles published within one week of each other, both the Confederate and 
Union armies had visited Mount Vernon for very different reasons: theft and 
reconnaissance, respectively. Regardless of their accuracy, these journalistic rep- 
resentations introduced Mount Vernon as a site ripe for military intervention 
into the Northern public imagination. 

This episode of the alleged theft of Washington’s physical body also reveals 
the deep structural weaknesses in disseminating Confederate nationalism to 
non-elites as early as the spring of 1861.°” Although this episode was a discrete 
snapshot of the aspirational ideological drive of Confederate nationalism—to 
take the legacy of American Revolution, in the physical form of Washington’s 
body, and transplant it in the South—other than the local Alexandria Gazette, 
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this rumor did not appear in the Southern press.** While this rumor was soon 
proved to be false in the May 26, 1861, New York Times article mentioned above, 
it was printed in several Northern newspapers earlier that month. While this 
rumor was widely circulated in the Northern press, before this episode was dis- 
counted as false, the Southern press did not mention or reprint this story that 
spoke to the core tenets of Confederate nationalism. 

Benedict Anderson’s theory of nationalism emphasizes the circulation of a 
shared print culture in the formation of national identity. This shared print 
culture, and newspapers in particular, offered a crucial structural means to dis- 
seminate the Confederate nationalist message to the masses. However, most of 
the nation’s printing presses were in the North and transportation and commu- 
nication networks were compromised in northern Virginia from May 1861 with 
the Union occupation. No matter how culturally connective and politically in- 
spiring Confederate nationalism could be in its abstract definition and rhetoric 
(as an ideology), its failure to physically reach the masses severely compromised 
its efficacy (as a tangible lived reality). This was a missed opportunity for the 
Confederacy to make their abstract definition of nationalism more tangible to 
the masses; the South’s alleged repossession of Washington’s body for their cause 
would have been a touchstone for all Southerners to come together and meet on 
common ground across class lines. 

From South Carolina, Cunningham was so vexed by these recent newspaper 
rumors she wrote to Edward Everett, a champion of the MVLA and its most 
successful fundraiser, to ask him to reconsider his wartime support of the Union 
and publicly assert his own personal neutrality to safeguard the Mount Vernon 
mission, given his well-known association with the project. Everett politely re- 
fused the request, “I felt that my relations with the community in which I live, 
perhaps I may venture to say with the country, forbade my standing neutral.” 
While Cunningham publicly prioritized organizational neutrality over her per- 
sonal loyalty to the Confederacy, Everett could not commit to such a position. 
Women in civic society could lobby for neutrality after 1860, but Everett, the 
former vice presidential candidate of the Constitutional Union Party in the 
1860 presidential election, felt the relationship with his local community was 
more important in May 1861. Nevertheless, Everett advocated privately for the 
neutrality of Mount Vernon and wrote to commanding general of the Union 
army, Winfield Scott. Scott was already familiar with the potential military 
significance of Mount Vernon. In 1851, Scott had joined President Millard Fill- 
more and other officials to evaluate whether Mount Vernon could be used as a 
hospital for soldiers.*° The U.S. government declined to buy Mount Vernon, 
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leaving the estate available for purchase by the MVLA five years later. Everett 
wrote to Scott about the prospect of Mount Vernon’s neutrality in May 1861: 


I hope you will not think me too impertinent if I suggest the expediency 
of a General Order directing that special care should be taken to prevent 
injury by fire or otherwise to Arlington House where many articles of fur- 
niture and other personal relics of Washington are preserved and also or- 
dering extra precautions for the preservation intact of Mount Vernon and 


its sacred precincts."! 


In a postscript, Everett urged that in addition to the General Order 13 being 
issued by Scott, it also be published to the country. Now a national memorial 
to Robert E. Lee, Arlington House held strong links to both the Washington 
and Lee families. Lee married his distant cousin and the great-granddaughter 
of Martha Washington, Mary Custis, at Arlington House in 1831. Six of their 
children were born at Arlington House and this was their family home until the 
outbreak of war. Given the house’s vulnerable position on the Potomac River, the 
Lee family left Arlington House at the start of the war and the Union seized the 
house and grounds.** Not only would Everett’s proposal target the Lee family, 
it would prove the case for Mount Vernon’s neutrality in the court of public 
opinion. This General Order was not just about soldiers respecting the physical 
objects of Arlington House and grounds of Mount Vernon, but also about the 
American people respecting the ideological stance of the MVLA. Cunningham, 
a conservative Southern woman, directly lobbied a Northern politician, who 
then presented her case to the commanding general of the Union military. In 
the context of war, Cunningham had more direct access to male leaders and was 
able to forge strategic relationships to further her own agenda. 

In response to these ongoing rumors that did not seem to be nearing a reso- 
lution in civic society, General Winfield Scott issued General Order 13 on July 
31 to assert Mount Vernon’s neutral status. As per Everett’s request, the order 
was widely publicized in the North. However, much to the MVLA'’s dismay, in 
his order, Scott shamed Confederate forces and identified the Confederates as 


belligerents prompting government intervention: 


Mount Vernon, so recently consecrated to the Immortal Washington by 
the Ladies of America, has been overrun by bands of rebels, who having 
trampled under the foot of the Constitution of the United Sates, the ark 
of our freedom and prosperity, are prepared to tramp on the ashes of him 
to whom we are all mainly indebted for these mighty blessings.** 
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Once again, Tracy resorted to the organization’s modus operandi and quickly 
penned a letter to the National Intelligencer stating that Scott was “misinformed” 
and no Confederate soldiers had even visited Mount Vernon since the occupa- 
tion of Alexandria. She ended the letter underlining the importance of both the 
estate’s and organization’s neutrality, “The Regent is earnest and decided in her 
direction and request to those she has made responsible for the preservation of 
order and neutrality at Mount Vernon.”* Tracy acted as an individual in her 
own right and took ona more public role to lobby for the interests of the MVLA 
in newspaper culture; she directly addressed the newspaper, and the newspaper 
printed her claims to its audience. 

From the July 31, 1861, issuance of Scott’s order, there was little further debate 
as to the Confederate loyalty of the MVLA. The neutrality of Mount Vernon 
was respected and guaranteed with little incident from the first summer of the 
war onward.” However, the issuance of General Order 13 was not the beginning 
of the narrative of Mount Vernon’s neutrality, rather it was the ending point. 
Preceding it were months of writing letters to regional and national newspa- 
pers; building partnerships with leading politicians like Everett; and preserving 
and managing the estate for the recognition of Mount Vernon’s neutrality. This 
valence of neutrality was not just applicable in a military sense to soldiers who 
would come into physical contact with the estate during the war, but also, and 
perhaps more important, to a sense of civic duty the MVLA fulfilled to the 
American people that transcended regional loyalties, even during the Civil War. 


After the War 


The Civil War was an early test for the young organization and the stakes were 
high. If the neutrality of Mount Vernon had not been recognized, not only 
would its legacy and preservation have been compromised, but the longevity of 
the organization would have been thrown into jeopardy. This appearance of neu- 
trality was not just about surviving the present war, it was also about ensuring 
the future success of the organization. The organization recognized the need to 
perform neutrality for its livelihood, regardless of the individual convictions of 
its members. 

After the war, the MVLA used their track record of striving for neutrality in 
the war years as proof of their steadfast, unparalleled commitment to civic duty 
and rejection of regional allegiances. As a result of promoting their wartime 
history, the MVLA developed a far more extensive and far more Northern net- 
work of donors. In 1869, Cunningham successfully petitioned Congress for an 
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indemnity claim of $7,000 for loss of income during the war; a claim that may 
not have been successful if the MVLA had not made neutrality the cornerstone 
of its wartime agenda. The organization was able to pay off its wartime debts 
by the end of the 1860s; this was an unexpected feat that would not have been 
possible without this new sprawling web of donors and indemnity claim. 

Mote broadly, the organization solidified its standing as nonpartisan in the 
Northern court of public opinion in the years following the war. Even though 
some members were active in the Lost Cause and the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, these issues rarely penetrated official organization business. For 
instance, Georgia Page King Smith Wilder, vice regent of Georgia, 1891-1914, 
was an early member of the United Daughters of the Confederacy in Georgia. 
The organization expected a separation between the interests of the individual 
member and the interests of the collective organization, just as it had during the 
sectional crisis and Civil War. In an aberrational appearance of Confederate 
memory in the records of the MVLA, in the 1900 annual meeting, Margaret 
Sweat, vice regent of Maine, memorialized former vice regent of South Carolina 
Lucy Holcombe Pickens, wife of South Carolina governor Francis Pickens, after 
her death in 1899, “After a brief dream of empire, to add a pathetic agony over 
the “Lost Cause’ to the many trials and sorrows that strewed her path for the rest 
of her life. The imaginary kingdom, which to many was only an ill-considered 
political experiment, was to her a glorious reality, a faith, a religion, and she gave 
it a loyalty that only strengthened as it became hopeless.”* While the Lost Cause 
shaped Pickens’s postwar public and personal lives, it did not shape her work in 
the organization. Like George Washington himself, the organization strove to 
transcend political divisiveness in another postwar era. In other words, General 
Order 13 ensured the physical safety of Mount Vernon during the war, but the 
MVLA and its conservative women members’ performance of wartime neutral- 
ity secured its nonpartisan ideological status afterward. 

This chapter illustrated how wartime Mount Vernon provided a new oppor- 
tunity to interrogate the gendered relationship between neutrality and civic soci- 
ety on the Confederate home front. These women established new relationships 
and dialogues with Union journalists, politicians, and military officers, ushering 
the women of the MVLA into urgent Northern public sphere debates of loyalty 
and allegiance. As active agents, these women exercised a voice in civic society 
and helped to shape discourses surrounding the future of Mount Vernon’s neu- 
trality. In the secession crisis and early months of the war, these women forged 
new partnerships with male leaders to advance their agenda; and they know- 
ingly offered not only the physical site of Mount Vernon, but their organization, 
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as a representation of nonpartisanship. While most of its individual Southern 
women members held strong political and/or cultural associations to the Con- 
federate republic and the Confederate elite, the organization itself professed 
neutrality. As stated earlier, although these women did not hold or lobby for 
the full rights of citizenship, they made a distinction between their associations 
with the Confederacy as individuals and their performance of neutrality as or- 
ganizational members. 

Like the rest of the women discussed in this book, these conservative women 
had a multifaceted and evolving relationship to the Confederate cause. Women, 
such as Maria Clopton, navigated new realities and opportunities posed by war. 
Maria Clopton was the founder and president of the Ladies’ Defense Association 
(LDA) in Richmond from 1862 to 1863. As discussed in chapter 2, the LDA was 
an ardent nationalist organization committed to supporting the Confederate 
military and raising funds to buy a gunboat. From 1864, Clopton appears to have 
lent her services to another cause: the MVLA. In her account book of household 
expenses from 1864, Clopton collected subscription fees to Mount Vernon from 
twenty-four individuals totaling $2,500.‘ Just a year earlier, Clopton had spear- 
headed one of the most nationalistic causes in the Confederate war effort, but by 
1864 she was volunteering for an explicitly nonpartisan, antinationalistic cause. 
Such a transition testifies to the agency of some women as individual actors in 
this narrative of gender and political capital; women could commit themselves 
to diverse, or even conflicting, causes. Crucially, these women brokered new rela- 
tionships with male political and military leaders and held the capacity to change 
over time and shape Confederate society in different ways. 


CHAPTER 2 





Ladies’ Defense Association 


EFORE SHE WAS A fundraiser for the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 

tion in Virginia as discussed in chapter 1, Maria Clopton served as the 

president of the Ladies’ Defense Association. In the spring of 1862, sev- 
eral ladies’ gunboat associations emerged across the South. These organizations 
sought to raise money for the construction of ironclads to aid the Confederate 
naval effort. The Battle of the Ironclads (or Battle of Hampton Roads) over two 
days in March 1862, off the coast of southern Virginia near Norfolk, was the 
first battle of ironclad warships. While the battle was a draw, this was a land- 
mark battle in naval history and it held the power to galvanize and intensify 
national sentiment on both home fronts of the conflict.! Furthermore, the bat- 
tle received international attention. Europe’s imperial powers closely watched 
this development in modern warfare and its potential to transform mid-nine- 
teenth-century naval fleets. Within the Confederacy, the construction of iron- 
clads gave naval officials the opportunity to diversify and strengthen their naval 
power to combat the Union’s Anaconda plan to strangle the Confederacy with 
a naval blockade. 

At the same time, in terms of their fundraising efforts, it gave the Confeder- 
ate home front, and women like Clopton, a new outlet to participate in the Con- 
federate military cause. Historians of ladies’ gunboat associations tend to use 
these associations as barometers to measure women’s commitment to Confed- 
erate nationalism.” However, as this chapter demonstrates, a more multidimen- 
sional approach shows that women garnered political capital for the Confeder- 
acy through their work in the gunboat associations. Women’s wartime actions 
constitute more than social history, they contribute to political and intellectual 
history. These women, and the women discussed in the subsequent chapters of 
this book, not only engaged with political culture as actors, but they also be- 
came willing and eager Confederate nationalist symbols. These women carved 
out new roles for themselves in the Confederate republic and expanded their 
power in civic society through work in organizations such as the Ladies’ Defense 
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Association (LDA). In turn, such efforts translated into an expanded influence 
in the political sphere as male leaders praised and used the LDA’s works as one 
way to bolster Confederate nationalism. 

It is important to note here that these conservative women did not use their 
new relationship with the wartime state and their power in civic society to pur- 
sue a progressive agenda focused on the expansion of their own rights as indi- 
vidual citizens. Instead, they turned to strengthening the collective ideological 
drive of Confederate nationalism. The conservative women of the LDA used 
their power in civic society to lobby for the collective interests of the Confed- 
eracy and in so doing shored up a government committed to restricting the full 
rights of citizenship across gendered, racial, and classed lines. With the advent 
of war, these women brokered new relationships and exchanges with male po- 
litical and military leaders to champion the Confederate cause and perform na- 
tional devotion. 

Tracking women’s participation in gunboat associations is not just a way to as- 
sess women’s commitment to Confederate nationalism, as other historians have 
done; this involvement meant women helped build Confederate nationalism. 
Women were active agents in fashioning a narrative of Confederate strength that 
observers inside and outside of the Confederacy noted. Middle-and planter-class 
white women permeating the traditionally masculine sphere of military affairs 
in their work with the Ladies’ Defense Association carried such symbolic value 
that the LDA became a dynamic source of political capital and nationalist fervor 
for the Confederate mission. 

In terms of its impact and effect on Confederate military and political affairs, 
the Confederate state’s projection and circulation of the work of the LDA was in 
many ways more significant than the actions of the LDA. Confederate leaders 
recognized the potential power of the work of the LDA to strengthen national 
identity, and they in turn used the work of the LDA to advance this agenda. 
Through their publicity and fundraising campaigns, the women of the LDA 
actively collaborated with these leaders and strove to strengthen nationalism. 
These women forged a new relationship with the state through their active par- 


ticipation in and performance of nationalist devotion. 


Women’s Defense of the Capital 


Following the establishment of ladies’ gunboat associations across the South, 
including in Charleston, South Carolina and Savannah, Georgia, the Ladies’ 
Defense Association in Richmond was founded in late March 1862, and Maria 
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Gaitskell Clopton served as its president. Under Clopton’s leadership, the LDA 
quickly established its organizational structure and mandate that adopted ideals 
and actions of antebellum Southern womanhood to the exigencies of the war- 
time context. In early 1862, Clopton turned her townhouse on Franklin Street 
between Third and Fourth Street into a hospital for Confederate soldiers. Her 
hospital was lauded for its low mortality rate; of course, such smaller hospitals 
did not usually care for the most seriously injured soldiers, who often immedi- 
ately went to the nearby Chimborazo Hospital.* Clopton’s daughter Adelaide 
wrote to her sister Namie (Clopton) Nicholls in July 1862, “Ma works, works, 
works all the time at the hospital.”* After Surgeon-in-Charge Henry Augustus 
Tatum died, accompanied by mounting complaints from neighbors about the 
suitability of Maria Clopton’s private residence as a hospital, the Clopton Hospi- 
tal closed in October 1862.° Clopton’s second-in-command, vice president of the 
Ladies’ Defense Association Wilhelmina Henningsen, also ran a wartime hospi- 
tal in Richmond until 1863. The hospital work of Clopton and Henningsen fits 
well into antebellum conventions of Southern womanhood: care and nurturing 
within the home. Likewise, antebellum Southern women were engaged in fund- 
raising efforts throughout the first half of the nineteenth century, but this was a 
narrow scope of interests mainly restricted to the support of benevolent societies 
focused on temperance and religious charity.° The purpose of the LDA’s fund- 
raising project, a gunboat for the military defense of the capital city, was mark- 
edly different from earlier antebellum pursuits and represents a decisive shift in 
the parameters of appropriate public sphere interests and activities for women. 
At the end of March 1862, the LDA rapidly set up its structure and procedures 
of operation: it assigned collectors for each ward as well as leadership positions, 
set membership dues ($1 for women and $2 for men’s honorary membership), 
and installed a decentralized network for collecting contributions.’ The new 
organization also codified its aims, passed resolutions, and issued its founding 
mission statement.® 

In molding its mission statement, the LDA leadership was mindful of its en- 
trance into issues traditionally associated with men. They were explicit in their 
intentions to support men’s work and how women as the “weaker sex” would 
shape their activities: “That we, as the weaker sex, being unable to actively join in 
the defense of our country, will encourage the hearts and strengthen the hands 
of our husbands, brothers, fathers and friends by all means within our power.” 
For women to enter this realm in a socially acceptable way, they needed to up- 
hold cultures of honor and shame as well as standards of Southern masculin- 
ity.'° The LDA’s resolution professed not only organizational strength but also 
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female weakness; women might be entering into new issues and activities, but 
they would only be doing so as “the weaker sex in war.” 

The inclusion of “ladies” in the organization name itself highlights how ideas 
surrounding class, gender, and race structured notions of elite white women’s 
weakness. In the antebellum and Confederate South, there was a disconnect 
between the ideal of the powerless yet civilized and refined Southern “lady” and 
the lived experiences of white slaveholding women." Slaveholding women were 
instrumental in the management of plantations, including the supervision and 
discipline of enslaved persons.'* They also engaged in the broader economic 
landscape of the plantation; they routinely bought and sold enslaved persons 
and were influential financial agents in the domestic slave market.’? As these 
women were foundational to the managerial and economic operation of the 
plantation, they wielded power. This notion of power was dependent upon the 
use of violence against enslaved persons; in turn, elite white women’s exercise of 
violence was essential to the functioning of the slave regime.'* Such sustained 
and systemic engagement with violence stood in stark contrast to perceptions 
of women’s weakness and gentility. When the LDA included “lady” in its name, 
it obfuscated white women’s social and economic power derived through vio- 
lence against enslaved persons. Instead, the LDA invoked the ideal of elite white 
women’s subservience, passivity, and weakness to their elite white male relations. 
Framing their contributions in terms of gendered limitations neutralized the 
threat of the LDA’s work to Southern masculinity and upheld Southern honor. 

Given Jacqueline Glass Campbell’s argument that men and women shared 
common values, motivations, and goals in their commitments to Confederate 
nationalism and waging war, it is not surprising that these women were keen 
to engage with military affairs, albeit in a circumscribed way, to uphold South- 
ern cultures of honor and masculinity.’° Campbell applies James McPherson’s 
ideas of “hearth and home” as a motivation for Confederate men to support the 
Confederacy to Confederate women.'® Confederate women on the home front 
were often left to defend their homes from Union occupation and destruction 
through individual encounters and interactions with Union soldiers. Women 
civilians had to defend their actual homes, and not just the idea of home, partic- 
ularly in Union general William Tecumseh Sherman’s “geographic and psycho- 
logical” campaigns in the final year of the war in Georgia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina.!” For some women, the defense of home was necessary for the 
physical survival of themselves as individuals and their families. In this sense, 
women’s collective engagement with military and defense issues in the LDA 
can be seen as an extension of their defense of individual households. In both 
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instances, women engaged with military culture and worked to more closely tie 
the home front and front lines in their individual and collective activities of de- 
fense. Moreover, the Civil War strengthened the relationship between military 
service and citizenship, and women were excluded from traditional understand- 
ings and definitions of military service. The LDA was one way in which women 
could engage with military culture, at a time when citizenship was dependent 
on military service."8 

After proclaiming the weakness of their sex within the organization’s name 
and meeting minutes to uphold Southern cultures of honor and masculinity, 
Clopton used gender to shame Richmond’s wealthy gentleman to contribute 
more money to the gunboat association. In an April 1862 letter published in the 
Richmond Dispatch, after praising the culture of sacrifice of Southern women 
contributing to the drive, “All honor to the women of the South! No fairer 
page of history will be written than that recording their labors of love in this 
struggle of independence; the ladies need no urging to do their duty,” Clopton 
immediately indicted Southern men to meet the standard set by their women 
counterparts. She chastised, “What shall we say to the gentlemen? Especially 
to those of large possessions and ample means. May we not feel certain that 
they, too, will come out nobly—not with their hundreds but with their thou- 
sands.””? Questioning how “noble” Richmond men were, particularly those of 
“ample means,” implicitly drew on the dueling notions of honor and shame that 
underpinned Southern culture. Contributing to the gunboat association was 
not solely to support the ladies’ collective mission but also to prove individual 
Southern men’s honor. 

Furthermore, in one of its first acts as an organization, the LDA passed a res- 
olution to ask Richmond newspapers to print the names of individuals donating 
one hundred dollars or more to the cause.” On April 21, 1862, Confederate 
printer and political organizer Blanton Duncan wrote to Clopton that local 
newspapers would agree to publish the names of large donors in order to pub- 
licize the work of the LDA.”! This strategy was two-fold: the work of the LDA 
and its prominent donors not only would be widely circulated and celebrated 
but would also expose those in the community of means not contributing to the 
cause. Moreover, Clopton and Vice President Henningsen ran a committee de- 
voted to “gentlemen” offering at least $1,000 subscriptions.” The organization 
created a threshold of elite donors. In this way, Clopton used newspaper culture 
to shame men who did not contribute to the cause and honor those who did.” 

These ideas surrounding the culture of honor and shame were not only im- 
portant to LDA fundraising initiatives but also to overarching understandings 
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of Southern masculinity. The Civil War created a crisis of masculinity in which 
the expectations of manhood from the antebellum South proved to be un- 
achievable in the lived reality of the Confederacy. Training in honor, avoidance 
of shame, and ambitious desire were inculcated in the younger generation of 
planters from an early age within their patriarchal families, social institutions, 
and wider communities.** The protection of women, as “the weaker sex,” was 
essential to notions of Southern masculinity.” Alongside its reverence of white 
planter women, the denigration and domination of enslaved persons was also 
essential to Southern masculinity.” Men considered their duties to protect their 
family, including a patrilineal slaveholding legacy, as paramount.” The outbreak 
of the Civil War provided the opportunity for the younger generation, namely 
those who had not fought in the Mexican-American War in 1846-48, to apply 
the abstractions of their formal and informal educations to the practicalities 
of war. The Confederacy and the next generation of the plantocracy would try 
to prove their nationhood and manhood together. The LDA’s appropriation of 
this culture of honor to strengthen fundraising efforts reveals the organization’s 
sharp awareness of the power of masculinity to Southern society and the Con- 
federate cause; the desire to prove and uphold masculinity could be used, or even 
manipulated, to galvanize individual and/or societal action. 

At the same time, this failure to uphold these standards of masculinity could 
be used, or even manipulated, to shame men and the Confederacy, perhaps 
seen most clearly in the capture of Jefferson Davis after the fall of the Con- 
federacy. After the fall of Richmond in April 1865, Davis fled the capital and 
moved south accompanied by a small group of advisors. They temporarily set 
up a governing body in Danville, Virginia, but were quickly forced to move 
farther south by the advancing Union army. On May 10, just over a month after 
the fall of Richmond and Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, Davis was captured 
outside of Irwinville, Georgia, wearing his wife’s cloak and shawl. This led to 
reports that Davis tried to escape Union capture by dressing as a woman. In 
the spring of 1865, in the Northern states, Jefferson Davis was routinely de- 
picted as wearing woman’s clothes while fleeing Union capture; the president 
of the Confederacy, the pinnacle of Southern political power, was presented as a 
frightened and weak Southern woman (see figure 3). As Nina Silber has shown, 
these images were a condemnation of Confederate men and the Confederacy 
as a whole; Davis can be read as a metaphor for both the weaknesses of Con- 
federate masculinity and the Confederate republic.** Davis and Confederate 
men had been stripped of their masculinity and honor, shamed, and themselves 


became “the weaker sex in war.”” 





FIGURE 3. “Jeff. Davis! ‘As Women and Children’,” Scattergood, engraving, 
Philadelphia, 1865. Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division. 


While pursuing a bold strategy in embedding masculine cultures of honor 
and shame into campaigns for subscriptions, the LDA also pursued more con- 
ventional means to raise money and raise the organization’s profile. These tra- 
ditional fundraising activities, such as organizing bazaars and performances, 
were consistent with Southern women’s antebellum societal roles and reveal 
the ways in which some Confederate women adopted and reconfigured estab- 
lished antebellum conventions to accommodate the wartime context. In one 
of its first meetings, Vernon, who would serve at the LDA’s secretary until her 
death in May 1862, put forth a resolution to set up a bazaar to collect donations 
in Richmond.*° She, in turn, was named chair of the committee to oversee the 
establishment and operation of the bazaar.*’ The April 19 and 21 editions of 
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the Richmond Dispatch printed notices of a performance to raise money for the 
LDA, and news of the performance was widespread across Richmond society. As 
Eliza Oswald Hill, a prolific chronicler of wartime events in the capital, wrote 
in her diary on April 18, “the young ladies intend giving next week a concert for 
the Gun Boat fund.” This participation of the younger generation of white 
middle-and planter-class women shows the wide appeal of the organization’s 
aims and the eagerness of this younger generation to contribute not just to the 
Confederate cause but to the work of the LDA. In total, the LDA raised over 
$20,000 for the construction of the gunboat.” 

Similar to strategies deployed in the antebellum era, the women members 
utilized the power and influence of their male relations to advance their orga- 
nization’s agenda. Maria Clopton was the widow of Judge John Bacon Clop- 
ton and held considerable reverence in Richmond society. The wife of General 
Charles Frederick Henningsen, Wilhelmina Henningsen, was vice president. 
The wife of the chief of ordnance Josiah Gorgas, Amelia Gaye Gorgas, was an 
active member. Martha Maury, cousin of Betty Herndon Maury of the famed 
naval family, served as treasurer and likely ensured that former superintendent 
of the U.S. Naval Observatory and Confederate navy commander Matthew 
Fontaine Maury acted as the LDA’s greatest champion.** Matthew Fontaine 
Maury frequently addressed or hosted the meetings; he also acted on behalf of 
the organization in some negotiations with the Confederate government. The 
LDA was so appreciative of Maury’s patronage they passed a resolution to pub- 
lish a pamphlet celebrating his service to the LDA and the Confederate cause.» 
In this way, the LDA was not simply a barometer for women’s commitment to 
nationalism as some historians have argued, but rather how the LDA sought to 
produce nationalist materials (other than the gunboat) themselves. 

These familial relations did afford the LDA a greater familiarity with Con- 
federate political and military leaders in the public sphere. For instance, the 
LDA meeting minutes on the afternoon of April 3, 1862, describe Maury urging 
the LDA to arrange to meet with Jefferson Davis to discuss their plans to fund 
a gunboat.** The minutes for April 4 detail that the meeting with Davis took 
place the previous evening and Davis offered them the opportunity to fund the 
next gunboat the Confederate government constructed.*” On April 5, 1862, the 
Richmond Dispatch reported that a delegation from the LDA met with President 
Jefferson Davis and Secretary of the Navy Stephen R. Mallory. The meeting was 
productive and at its close these two Confederate political and military leaders 
“tendered to the Association the gunboat now in process by the Government, 
which will facilitate the consummation of their project very much, and enable 
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the ladies to afford the Confederate capital a most formidable defence.”** Davis 
and Mallory personally met with the LDA and offered them a gunboat to lend 
the organization’s name hours after Maury had suggested this to the organi- 
zation, and one month after the organization was founded. Simply put, with- 
out the influence and aid of their prominent male relations, the LDA probably 
would not have been as successful in such a short amount of time in securing 
its aims. This also illustrates that class was central to the LDA’s success. As E. 
Susan Barber’s work has shown, lower-class white women in Richmond were 
given opportunities to contribute to the Confederate military effort through 
their work in ammunitions factories. However, as the March 13, 1863 explosion 
at the Confederate Ordnance Laboratory on Brown’s Island in Richmond that 
left at least forty dead, mostly women and children, shows, this was dangerous 
work done mainly out of economic necessity as opposed to ideological impetus.” 
It should also be noted that it is unlikely that Maury considered his work 
with the LDA to be an exclusively altruistic endeavor. The work of the LDA 
celebrated the Confederate navy and showcased the ways in which the home 
front should support not just soldiers’ relief efforts but the navy as an institution 
as well. After the Battle of the Ironclads, the Confederate navy found itself the 
focus of attention both inside and outside of the Confederacy. The efforts of the 
conservative women of the LDA provided an opportunity to extend this interest 
and support of the Confederate navy to benefit the Southern military effort. The 
LDA and male Confederate leaders worked together to construct and circulate a 
narrative of nationalist devotion focused on this single gunboat for the capital. 
When the gunboat, CSS Virginia I, was finally completed and launched 
on the James River in June 1863, newspapers across the entire state from the 
Staunton Spectator to the Alexandria Gazette reported on its baptism and fo- 
cused on its important contribution to the Confederate navy. The Richmond 
Enquirer reported on June 30, 1863, “The Richmond fleet will now soon be 
big enough to do the enemy a good turn in the way of sinking some of his ships, 
driving his troops out of the way, and damaging his prospects in lower Virginia 
generally. The LDA’s fundraising drive had a real impact on the development 
of Confederate naval strength and technology. These women inserted them- 
selves into the traditionally male sphere of military affairs and helped fund the 
construction of a gunboat infused with Confederate nationalism in fundrais- 
ing campaigns and in its use. These conservative women harnessed their new 
relationship with the wartime state and their expanded roles in civic society to 
advocate for the defense of the republic. While not enjoying, or even desiring, 
the rights of full citizenship, these women were able to influence individuals, 
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like Davis, and ideas, like nationalism, in the political sphere. In comparison 
to the work and legacy of the LDA, the impact of the gunboat itself was short- 
lived. Three years later, in April 1865 when the Union invaded Richmond, the 
gunboat was annihilated. 

Although the LDA projected a unified and strong facade to Richmond soci- 
ety, there is evidence of some internal conflict within the organization. Namely, 
some members and subscribers became divided as to how the newly raised funds 
should be spent. On May 27, 1862, Anna Logan wrote to Clopton expressing 
her concern and disapprobation that she had heard that plans to fund a gunboat 
had been abandoned and the organization now planned to donate the money to 
sick soldiers.*’ Also symptomatic of these rumors, a letter addressed to Clopton 
signed only by “A Member” asked for a meeting to be called so the organization 
could listen to all members’ wishes regarding the expenditure of funds.** From 
Lynchburg, Catherine Speed wrote to the LDA to confirm whether they were 
still raising money for a gunboat “as it was reported the government would prefer 
building the Boats without the aid of the ladies.” Speed went on to tell the LDA 
her auxiliary organization had raised three thousand dollars and would like to 
contribute some of these funds to the LDA, but only if they could confirm they 
were still committed to building a gunboat as opposed to another cause. From 
the organization records, it is clear that most surrogates and members did not 
support giving money to sick soldiers through the LDA. This money, and this 
organization, should be allocated to and represent military support for the Con- 
federate capital, not medical support for individual soldiers. 

The very name of the organization, Ladies’ Defense Association, suggests an 
outlook concerned with militaristic affairs and policy. This represents a stark 
shift from antebellum notions of the purpose of women’s work; the LDA explic- 
itly rejected the prescription ofa role to care for sick soldiers and embraced a role 
to fundraise for military structure and operations. This is not to say that indi- 
vidual members of the LDA did not support caring for sick soldiers; its very own 
president, Clopton, ran a Richmond hospital, after all. However, and as seen 
in chapter 1’s discussion of the MVLA, the organizational aims were different 
from individual members’ aims. Women could support the LDA and support 
caring for sick soldiers outside of the organization; these commitments were not 
mutually exclusive. On April 11, 1862, the Confederate Congress, in one of its 
references to women on the legislative record over the course of the war, issued 
a joint resolution to commend “the patriotic women of the Confederacy for the 
energy, zeal and untiring devotion which they have manifested in furnishing 
voluntary contributions to our soldiers in the field, and in the various military 
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hospitals throughout the country.”® Soldier’s relief and hospital care was accept- 
able and praiseworthy work for wartime Southern women. However, the LDA 
would be different. The LDA was clear in its intentions and aims; it would not 
nurture soldiers, it would strengthen the Confederate navy. This was not a sol- 
diers’ aid society; this was a defense association. This was not about alleviating 
the pain and suffering of individuals; this was about strengthening the collective 
defense of the republic. 

While there was a growing network of ladies’ gunboat associations across the 
South in early 1862, the LDA in Richmond was exceptional given its location. 
Operating in the capital of the Confederacy gave the women unparalleled access 
to Confederate political and military figures, like Davis and Mallory. This was 
an advantage not shared by women’s organizations in the lower South. Further- 
more, Richmond offered the symbolism of the Confederate capital. The pro- 
tection of the capital was of paramount importance to subscribers to the LDA. 
Writing on behalfof Mrs. Col Strange on April 27, 1862, Philip de Catesby Jones 
informed the LDA that Mrs. Strange wished to donate a large quantity of iron 
“for defence of our capital.”*° Given the hardships within the overcrowded and 
under resourced city, particularly after the Battle of Seven Pines (May 31-June 
1, 1862), organization surrogates were eager to praise the people of Richmond. 
Logan wrote to Clopton, “I am very proud of the citizens of Richmond that they 
have determined to burn the beautiful city rather than surrender—It required 
very brave hearts to decide such a question.”” Its location in Richmond served 
as a motivation for some to contribute to the LDA. 

Women’s aid societies across Virginia closely monitored and praised the work 
of the Ladies’ Defense Association. In addition to the above testament of sup- 
port from Speed and the women of Lynchburg, the Prince Edward Ladies’ Aid 
Association offered financial support to the LDA. Its president, Cornelia A. 
Berkeley, wrote to Clopton of their “wish to aid you in this noble enterprise” and 
offered $150 and several luxury items for the cause.** Not only does this demon- 
strate a network of women’s associations across the state of Virginia working 
in concert, it shows that Virginia women outside of the capital looked to Rich- 
mond and the LDA for guidance and leadership. Many observers both inside 
and outside the Confederacy were looking to the Confederate capital to help 
assess the sustainability of this new republic. The LDA’s drive was not simply to 
fund a gunboat in the city where it was founded, but rather, crucially, to capture 
the symbolism of greater protection for the Confederate capital, in terms of both 
military structure and civilian support. As LDA secretary Vernon, a Georgia 
native, said in an address at one of the organization’s early meetings that was 
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printed by the Richmond Enquirer, “I cannot withhold any effort on my part to 
which conduces to the defence and safety of the Confederate Capitol, since it 
becomes the common interest of all Confederate states. The efforts of the best 
years of my life have been given to the South—the whole South—and I have to 
rejoice to know that they have not been in vain.” 

The LDA’s efforts must be conceptualized not only for their tangible actions 
in Richmond, but also, and perhaps more important, for the meaning of their 
actions to a wider audience in dedication to this common interest. Both the 
conservative women of the LDA and male Confederate leaders worked together, 
in actions and rhetoric, to present the acquisition of a gunboat as a nationalist 
triumph. The women of the LDA used their new relationship with the state and 
their new roles in wartime society to advance the interests of the Confederacy. 
Neither the Confederate leadership nor its conservative women, like the women 
of the LDA, were interested in women using their new societal roles to argue for 
their own full rights of citizenship. Instead, both male leaders and these women 
were concerned with advancing the ideological drives of Confederate national- 


ism, an ideology dependent upon race, gender, and class inequality. 


Spartan Motherhood 


The mission of the LDA and the work of its individual members draws paral- 
lels to a common trope that captures the fraught relationship between women, 
gender, and wartime society: Spartan motherhood. Spartan motherhood is a 
prevalent metaphor in wartime societies across history serving a nationalistic 
function in its sacrifice of the personal for the political; the sacrifice of the rela- 
tionship between mother and son for the relationship between citizen and the 
state. Recognizing the emotive power of the rhetoric of Spartan motherhood, 
the LDA explicitly compared itself to Spartan mothers of the Confederate capi- 
tal. On March 28, 1862, the Richmond Enquirer published the minutes of one of 
the first meetings of the LDA. This included an address given by LDA secretary 
Vernon that outlined the mission of the new organization in terms of women’s 
sacrifice on the home front to complement men’s sacrifice on the front lines. In 
a high neoclassical style, she concluded her address: 


The battle fields of the South are drenched in blood of her best and bravest 
men, and watered with the tears of mothers, whose names will descend to 
the future in such illuminous chivalrous pages, as consigns to the myth of 
traditional lore, the best characters of Sparta. 
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She bends over the lifeless form of her heroic son who lies wrapt in the 
swathing robes of his country’s glory, and the bloody sword of his valor lies 
broken and unsheathed beside him. A pang cleaves her heart at the first 
fearful sight as she feels the song of his milk-teeth on her tender breast, and 
the voice of his infant prattling falls on her ear. 

But hark! The ring of the shrill bugle in the distance, and the canon’s 
loud roar, reminds her that a ruthless foe is trampling upon the sancti- 
fied dust of her slumbering fathers in the genial South land. She turns in 
her indignant pride from the pale warriors, whose blood-stains have been 
washed with the tears of his mother, and gathering up the fragments of her 
broken heart in the folds of her chivalrous mantle, exclaims: Go hence, 
my darling boy, to your destiny; for what is a son to a mother who has no 
country! ... The birth-pangs of nations, as well as individuals, at last are 
for women to suffer.” 


This speech was central to not only the establishment of the LDA, but it was 
one of the milestones of Vernon’s life. Vernon’s May 19, 1862, obituary in the 
Richmond Whig details this address, “Mrs. Vernon read an address, prepared by 
herself, which displayed her ability as a writer, and attested, her devotion to the 
Southern cause.”*! 

The closing lines of this address are crucial to the stated objectives of the LDA 
in two ways. First, it shows that the LDA clearly perceived and positioned itself 
within the lexicon of Spartan mothers’ sacrifice to the military cause. Second, it 
shows the LDA envisioned its service to the Confederate military as more than 
individual sacrifice. After the Southern woman mourned the loss of the young 
boy on the battlefield, she rose with “indignant pride” to tackle the next hardship 
because “the birth-pangs of nations, as well as individuals, at last are for women 
to suffer.” In this speech, women’s wartime contributions to the military effort 
expanded from a mother’s individual biological sacrifice of her son to a collective 
social drive to aid and support the Confederate military as an institution. The 
LDA situated its work within the legacy of Spartan motherhood; its work was a 
step of progress from the individual to the collective, from the biological to the 
social, from emotional support to political support. With the founding of the 
LDA, women organized to support the military as an institution while main- 
taining the ideological drives of Spartan motherhood. In sum, the LDA used the 
tenets of Spartan motherhood to support and justify its organizational structure. 

The LDA did not hold a monopoly on the usage of Spartan motherhood 


as a way to frame women’s wartime service and its significance to Confederate 
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nationalism. Augusta Jane Evans, the celebrated writer and ardent supporter 
of the Confederate cause, often used classical allusions, like references to the 
women of Sparta, to articulate women’s roles in the Southern war effort in her 
canon of published and unpublished wartime writings. In a letter to Confed- 
erate general P. G. T. Beauregard dated August 1862, Evans situated the story 
of Confederate women within a much longer narrative of the relationships be- 
tween women and war across time and place: “[I] lament the role assigned to us 
[women] in the mightiest drama that ever riveted the gaze of the civilized world; 
and to envy the obsolete privileges of the young Hungarian Adjutant, the hero- 
ine of Comorn.”” Yet, not satisfied to cast women in such powerless roles, Evans 
continued, “though debarred from the ‘tented field, the cause of our beloved, 
struggling Confederacy may yet be advanced through the agency of its daugh- 
ters.... King Agis found himself unable to accomplish his scheme of redeeming 
his degenerate country from avarice and corruption, until the Ladies of Sparta 
gave their support to his plan of reform.”® The ladies of Sparta were essential to 
King Agis’s efforts to strengthen his country, just as conservative white planter 
women were essential to strengthen the Confederate republic. 

Evans is best known for her best-selling Confederate novel that was banned 
by Union generals, Macaria; or, Altars of Sacrifice (1864). The novel portrays 
Southern women’s self-sacrifice and unwavering devotion to the Confederate 
cause. It integrates a wide array of classical allusions to romanticize women’s 
relationship to the Confederacy, but Evans continued to recognize the power 
of, but perhaps overused, Sparta metaphor to capture the gravity of Southern 
women’s lives: “Another adjective than ‘Spartan’ must fleck with glory the pages 
of future historians, for all the stern resolution and self-abnegation of Rome and 
Lacedemon had entered the souls of Southern women.” In one of the early and 
frequent discussions about women’s roles in Southern society, one of the char- 
acters, Irene, tells another character, Elektra, “‘Have you forgotten that, when 
Sparta forsook the stern and sublime simplicity of her ancient manners, King 
Agis found himself unable to accomplish his scheme of redeeming his degen- 
erate country from avarice and corruption, until the ladies of Sparta gave their 
consent and support to the plan of reform?’”» This is the same passage Evans 
wrote to Beauregard two years earlier to convey Southern women’s roles in the 
Confederate cause. Evans used the same language and allusion from her unpub- 
lished personal letter to Beauregard and recycled it in her published novel. In 
her use of Spartan womanhood, Evans identified a powerful frame to present 
her ideas related to gender, war, and sacrifice first to Beauregard, and then to a 
wider commercial audience. 
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Asa seasoned writer, Evans’s wartime use of Spartan womanhood highlights 
the ways in which this trope included a// Confederate women, even if they were 
single and/or childless; women across the Confederacy could read this novel 
and include themselves in Evans’s definition of Spartan motherhood.** The 
two protagonists of Macaria, Elektra and Irene, never marry or have children. 
Yet, they devoted their lives to the Southern cause. In this more inclusive so- 
cial construction, the badge of honor of Spartan motherhood was extended to 
all Confederate women rather than just those women who gave birth to sons; 
motherhood was socially as opposed to biologically defined. Still, this new defi- 
nition of motherhood was restrictive in terms of race and class and only applied 
to white middle-and planter-class women. Yet for these women at the top of the 
Southern social hierarchy, this was a more inclusive, accommodating frame to 
present their contribution to the cause and their new relationship to the Con- 
federate state. This was a collective social construction of motherhood and ser- 
vice, not an individualistic biological function of reproduction. Such claims to 
the redefinition of motherhood along lines of collective service dictated a new 
relationship between women and the state. In this relationship, women could 
offer their services to the state as individuals, and not only through their male 
relations or the sacrifice of a son. Again, with the advent of war, conservative, 
middle-and planter-class white women assumed more power in civic society and 
redefined a more direct relationship with the wartime state. 

These parallels between Confederate womanhood and Spartan motherhood 
were not manipulative distortions of the historical narrative. Some Confederate 
women’s actions were similar to those of Spartan women; this rhetoric accurately 
reflects tangible, material actions of a select group of Confederate women. Sarah 
Pomeroy, using Drew Gilpin Faust’s research in Mothers of Invention, finds that 
some Confederate women acted in a similar fashion as Spartan women in the 
sacrifice of their sons to war and state. As one mother wrote in the Winchester 
Virginian, “Tam ready to offer you up in the defense of your country’s rights and 
honor and I now offer you, a beardless boy of 17 summers,—not with grief, but 
thanking God that I have a son to offer.”*”” 

Just as the LDA framed their mission in 1862, some women selected Sparta 
as an easily recognizable, emotionally connective lexicon to portray their ser- 
vice to the Confederate cause. This relationship between women and military 
culture was important not only during the war to Confederate nationalism 
but also after the war to Lost Cause ideology. Confederate women, writing 
and speaking about themselves after the war for a mass audience, often articu- 
lated the Spartan motherhood metaphor and identified themselves as Spartan 
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mothers of the Confederacy.** The imagery of women’s self-sacrifice within a 
militaristic context was an emotive message to Southern sympathizers at the 
turn of the twentieth century.” Presenting this gendered devotion through a 
framework of militaristic contributions, the early twentieth-century memory of 
Spartan motherhood celebrated and advanced the Lost Cause, just as mid-nine- 
teenth-century articulations of the LDA and Spartan motherhood celebrated 
and advanced Confederate nationalism. 

The rhetoric of Spartan motherhood was used by the Confederate president 
and also alludes to a longer narrative of American women’s association with the 
classical tradition. In one of his few references to Southern women in his war- 
time speeches, on September 23, 1864, Davis evoked the metaphor of Spartan 
motherhood in rallying Georgians to defeat Sherman on his March to the Sea: 
“To the women no appeal is necessary. They are like the Spartan mothers of old. 
I know of one who had lost all her sons, except one of eight years. She wrote me 
that she wanted me to reserve a place for him in the ranks.”° While this Sparta 
allusion was common in wartime societies, Caroline Winterer has shown that 
American women beginning in the eighteenth century more broadly associated 
themselves with the classical tradition, often with goals of social reform. Most 
notably, American women described themselves as Roman matrons at the end 
of the eighteenth century and the establishment of the new republic.“ In a sim- 
ilar vein, creating broad, generalized associations with Sparta, perhaps the most 
iconic and celebrated military society in history, Southern women accentuated 
the military prowess of the Confederacy. In describing themselves as Spartan 
mothers, women created a role for themselves in the masculine military affairs of 
the Confederacy. This was a rhetorical stratagem employed by women to glorify 
the region as well as their own roles in the war effort. In this way, the Spartan 
mother during the Civil War echoed the figure of the Roman matron in the 
eighteenth century. Both inserted women into the masculine tradition of war 
and the construction of nation and nationalism.” 

Members of the LDA were not sacrificing their individual sons to the Con- 
federate war effort, they were collectively engaging with military issues in new 
ways to serve the Confederate wartime state. The physical space in which the 
organization operated suggests a sense of conflation between military affairs 
and women’s work. The LDA held their meetings in the office of Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury just as often as in the Methodist Church on Broad Street. The 
LDA was entering the physical space of the public sphere of masculine military 
affairs in measured ways. Just like Spartan mothers, the LDA channeled gender 
conventions to blur the distinction between private and public spheres, between 
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social and military causes, between female and male authority. Just like Spartan 
mothers, the LDA assumed a new role to address the gap between the needs of 
the Confederate military and the limitations of the Confederate government. 
Just like Spartan mothers, the actions of the LDA helped shape military affairs 
from outside of the formal governing sphere. On the outside pushing in, the 
LDA negotiated a new capacity in which women could contribute to the mili- 
tary effort. This was a more inclusive and less intimate means by which women 
could contribute to the military success of the republic; Confederate women 
did not require a biological son to sacrifice to military service. In their work, 
the LDA extended the roles in which women could have an impact on military 
affairs beyond the realm of reproductive service. Again, these women did not 
advocate for roles in the political sphere as individuals and expanded rights as 
citizens. Instead, they used their work in civic society to show how women could 
contribute to the war effort and nationalism beyond biological reproduction. 
These women did not see themselves as full citizens, but they did see themselves 


as more than mothers.” 


CSS Virginia IT 


The work of the ladies’ gunboat associations, and the Ladies’ Defense Associa- 
tion in particular, testifies to the agency of at least some Confederate women in 
molding and showcasing their nationalist devotion. These women played active 
roles in the construction of the narrative of their commitment to the Confed- 
erate cause. The service and self-sacrifice of women to support the Confederate 
military was a source of political capital to build and strengthen Confederate 
nationalism. These women knowingly inserted themselves into a lexicon of 
rhetoric and actions that would bolster Confederate support. They knew their 
work would be harnessed for the Confederate nationalist mission and they were 
proud to serve the cause, in terms of both their actual work and the symbolism 
surrounding it. In many ways, the representation of women on the home front 
organizing en masse and collectively committing themselves to the military ef 
fort on the front lines was the model, paradigmatic image of wartime national- 
ism. Such an image obscured internal conflicts on the home front, or any sense 
of a fractious relationship between the government and its people and fraught 
communication between the home front and the front lines. Instead, the Con- 
federate government and journalistic accounts projected a homogenizing and 
simplistic account of the Confederacy; women on the home front supported the 
Confederate war effort. 
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FIGURE 4. Alfred Waud, “The Rebel Iron-Clad Fleet Forcing the Obstruction in 
James River,” Harper’s Weekly, February 11, 1865. NH 59187, Naval History and 
Heritage Command. This image depicts the CSS Virginia II, CSS Richmond and CSS 
Fredericksburg at Trent’s Reach, where the CSS Virginia II would suffer major damage. 


This abstract representation of Southern women’s work for the Confederate 
navy proved to be more valuable to the Confederacy than the actual work itself. 
The LDA raised over $20,000 to fund a gunboat, the CSS Virginia II, but it 
did not live up to the fame or glory of its namesake, the CSS Virginia I. The 
LDA-sponsored vessel saw its first action in June 1864 and its final action in 
January 1865 at Trent’s Reach where it suffered severe damage (see figure 4). The 
CSS Virginia I was destroyed by the Confederates upon evacuating Richmond 
in April 1865. In sum, the CSS Virginia IIs track record in battle could hardly 
be appropriated to strengthen Confederate nationalism. 

However, the LDA’s track record could be used to strengthen Confederate 
nationalism. This was not just about the tangible gains of their work—raising 
funds for the construction of the CSS Virginia II—this was about the powerful 
political capital garnered from women’s visible support of the Confederate cause. 
Richmond newspapers frequently reported on the activities of the LDA, with 
three important emphases: their productive meeting with President Davis and 
other Confederate political and military leaders; their valorizations and cele- 
brations of the Confederate military efforts in their printed meeting minutes 
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and meeting speeches; and LDA president Maria Clopton’s tireless championing 
of women’s steadfast devotion to the organization’s mission. Women’s involve- 
ment in the LDA was not just a measure of their own individual commitment 
to Confederate nationalism, it was used by Confederate newspaper and politi- 
cal culture to build and strengthen Confederate nationalism. The work of the 
LDA highlighted the resolve and strength of the Confederate people, not just 
the Confederate state. 

The women of the LDA were cognizant actors throughout this process. These 
women wete active participants in the shaping and projecting of their works and 
experiences to a wider audience for a nationalist agenda. Confederate leaders 
recognized the emotive power of these women and deployed them to strengthen 
their wartime cause. These women claimed a military contribution to and rela- 
tionship with the state that went beyond the sacrifice of sons to the war effort. 
With the advent of war, the women of the LDA claimed more expansive roles in 
civic society that were not dependent on biological motherhood, and these ac- 
tions in civic society had significant effects in the political sphere. Even though 
these women did not want to be recognized as individuals with the full rights of 
citizenship in the political sphere, their work was recognized and valued in the 
political sphere by male leaders. The LDA may not have been progressive, but 
it was effective in advancing its conservative agenda through its performance of 
national devotion. 

In April 1863, two months before the CSS Virginia II was launched on the 
James River, the Confederate government became acutely aware of an episode 
of white lower-class Southern women undermining Confederate nationalism: 
the Richmond bread riot. In its response to the Richmond bread riot, the gov- 
ernment acted, at least in part, to safeguard the physical security and ideologi- 
cal symbolism of middle-and planter-class white Southern women on the home 
front, women like those active in the MVLA and LDA. 


CHAPTER 3 





The Richmond Bread Riot 


N THE MORNING OF April 2, 1863, Confederate War Department 

clerk J. B. Jones encountered the swelling crowd that would soon 

descend on the Confederacy’s capital city and hold its government 
officials accountable to their demands for lower food prices. This was the begin- 
ning of the Richmond bread riot: 


This morning early a few hundred women and boys met as by concert in 
the Capitol Square, saying they were hungry, and must have food. The 
number continued to swell until there were more than a thousand. ... Not 
knowing the meaning of such a procession, I asked a pale boy where they 
were going. A young woman, seemingly emaciated, but yet with a smile, 
answered that they were going to find something to eat. I could not, for the 
life of me, refrain from expressing the hope that they might be successful; 
and I remarked they were going in the right direction to find plenty in the 
hands of the extortioners.! 


The women were successful. Not only did they ravage the local “extortioners” 
for food until the government called the public guard, but they set into motion 
a chain of events, instigated from the bottom-up, that forced the Confederate 
government to come to terms with the increasing plight of their capital city’s 
poorest, and often women, residents. As visceral and cataclysmic of an event as 
the Richmond bread riot was on the day of April 2, the governmental response, 
in practice and rhetoric, in the days following proved to be just as, if not more 
so, significant in the life span of the Confederacy. 

Stephanie McCurry has convincingly argued that lower-class white wom- 
en’s actions as soldiers’ wives in the 1863 Confederate food riots led to an ex- 
pansion of welfare policy, at the state level, across the South. This is the leg- 
acy of the Southern food riots in governmental practice.” Going further than 
McCurry, this chapter shows that while it was lower-class white women who 
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pushed the government to intervene, the Confederate leaders often rationalized 
this intervention by insisting that it protected the home front and middle-and 
planter-class white womanhood. This is another legacy of the food riot—in the 
end, leaders utilized this form of protest to shore up Confederate nationalism. 
In other words, McCurry argued that lower-class women were political actors 
in the Richmond bread riot, but that story is far from complete. In the riot’s 
aftermath, middle-and planter-class white women came to be seen as custodians 
of Confederate nationalism and as such potent symbols required government 
protection from internal threats. 

Whereas the first two chapters of this book examined how governments re- 
sponded to middle-and planter-class white Southern women’s engagement with 
political culture through newly formed organizations, this chapter examines how 
the Richmond City Council and Confederate leaders responded to lower-class 
white women’s engagement with political culture. It considers the political and 
intellectual history of the riot beyond the formation of a new welfare system and 
posits that the riot was central to understandings of the relationship between 
gender and nationalism for both planter-and lower-class white women. In doing 
so, this chapter illustrates Richmond’s investment in protecting middle-and 
planter-class white women from class and race threats—the same threats faced 
by the Confederate republic on a more collective level. 

The chapter opens with an examination of the official rhetoric that justified 
and rationalized this new welfare policy in Richmond, at the institutional and 
individual levels, in the aftermath of the riot. As argued by Mary A. DeCredico, 
the city’s poor were divided into two separate and discrete classes: the “unwor- 
thy poor” and the “worthy poor.”? From mid-April 1863, the Richmond City 
Council redistributed resources to the worthy poor and protected them from 
the violent unworthy poor. In creating these two classes, the council deflected 
responsibility for their role in creating the conditions that caused the riot. 

First, in socially constructing these identities, the city council drew clear 
and concrete borders of admittance into the Confederate body politic. These 
were not simply naturalized categories of gender and class from the Old South 
that the Confederacy struggled to marry. These were new socially constructed 
categories, molded, shaped, and further divided by the Confederacy to protect 
the middle and planter classes as well as Confederate nationalism. Further- 
more, in fetishizing this binary, the council and Confederate leaders conveyed 
the illusion of a more inclusive Confederate nationalist ideology and a more 
effective Confederate system of governance. Acutely cognizant of its ongoing 
struggle to achieve a populist following for its nationalist cause, the council and 
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Confederate leaders’ rhetorical response to the riot projected an image in which 
the Confederate elites had not alienated a// members of the lower classes, just 
the unworthy ones. 

Second, this chapter examines the ways in which the protection of middle-and 
planter-class white women became a driving force behind Confederate politics at 
the central and local levels in the first half of the war. Two of the domestic political 
issues on the Confederate home front that garnered the most attention from both 
inside and outside of the Confederacy were responses to the April 1862 Conscrip- 
tion Act and the April 1863 Richmond bread riot. While these issues were diver- 
gent in their initial aims and parties involved, they converged in the governmental 
responses to these issues. Although the government was motivated by a variety 
of factors, the protection of middle-and planter-class white women on the home 
front was a crucial concern that underpinned both governmental interventions. 
As laid out in previous chapters, these women—now cast as requiring govern- 
ment protection—did not have, or desire, the full rights of citizenship. Rather, the 
gendered inequity and wider perceptions surrounding middle-and planter-class 
white, conservative women as “the weaker sex in war” made them fitting—and 
willing—beneficiaries of government intervention to secure and protect their po- 
sition at the top of the wartime race and class hierarchy. In governmental rhetoric 
and policy, these women were weak and needed government protection. The sub- 
sequent government intervention to safeguard the “weaker sex in war” was framed 
to showcase both government efficacy and to strengthen Confederate nationalism 
by neutralizing related class and race threats to the republic. 

At the same time, these middle-and planter-class women used their new re- 
lationship with the Confederate state to emulate welfare policy in the political 
sphere in civic society. In doing so, they replicated the category of the soldier’s 
wife as a deserving beneficiary of aid in informal neighborhood and family net- 
works of support. Women’s actions in civic society reinforced male government 
leaders’ actions in the political sphere. In this way, conservative middle-and 
planter-class women became active participants in supporting Confederate gov- 
ernment policy. 

As this chapter argues, middle-and planter-class white women, physically safe 
and committed to the war effort, showcased Confederate strength. The pro- 
tection of these women was not just about securing the material needs of the 
wives, mothers, and daughters of the Confederacy’s wealthiest citizens, it was 
about projecting a strong image of middle-and planter-class white womanhood 
to audiences inside and outside of the Confederacy. Safeguarding this model 
of conservative white womanhood as a symbol of the Confederacy reified the 
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nascent state’s nationalist doctrine and testified to the efficacy of its government 
in political practice. 


Representations and Rhetoric of the Bread Riot 


In the spring of 1863, a succession of bread riots erupted across the South.* On 
April 2, 1863, six days after Jefferson Davis issued a national day of fasting, the 
largest uprising of the Southern springtime food riots took place in the capital 
city of Richmond.’ That April, the Confederate economy was in dire straits; the 
government passed impressment and tax-in-kind laws to combat food shortages, 
and exorbitant migration to the capital city led to overcrowding and a strain on 
already scarce resources. In the 1860 census, Richmond was reported to have 
about 38,000 residents, and by 1863 conservative estimates placed the city’s pop- 
ulation at 100,000. Furthermore, the winter of 1862-63 was exceptionally harsh; 
at least nine inches of snow had fallen at the end of March, severely limiting 
transportation networks. Speculation, hoarding, and, of course, inflation were 
rampant in the Confederate capital on the eve of the bread riot. The Richmond 
Dispatch found that by January 1863 a family’s food bill had increased roughly 
tenfold from the beginning of the war.° Six months after the enactment of the 
October 1862 Twenty Slave Law, which released one white man on a plantation 
owning twenty or more enslaved persons from military service, class conflict had 
been embedded even deeper in the Confederate body politic, heightening the 
stakes of existing economic debates and class divides across the South. 

Women planned the Richmond riot for at least ten days ahead of April 2.” 
Mary Jackson, a soldier’s mother and market seller, was its leader. Utilizing her 
established networks within the city’s market culture, from March 22, Jackson 
started spreading the word there would be a meeting of local women to discuss 
the high prices of food. While its life span was a mere ten days and its struc- 
ture was informal and unofficial, this group of lower-class Richmond women 
still united together to successfully pursue a common goal; this was a wartime 
women’s organization. The meeting was held on April 1 and the following day’s 
riot was planned. The route was determined (head first to Capitol Square) and 
the use of violence was expected (Jackson entered Capital Square armed with a 
six-barreled pistol).’ They planned to first request an audience with the governor 
to present their concerns and then, if unsuccessful, to make offers of government 
prices for items that they would then take from speculators in the city. 

The next day, the women marched on the capitol and their plans to discuss 
matters with political leaders were unsuccessful. The rioters pillaged and looted 
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stores, and eventually the public guard was dispatched to neutralize the women 
rioters. In total, there were up to three hundred women rioters, comprised 
mostly of soldiers’ wives, but also some men. Male eyewitness accounts of the 
riots often exaggerated the number of women and their mayhem. Hal Tutwiler, a 
Confederate signal corps officer working in Richmond, wrote to his sister Netta 
in Alabama the day after the riot, “Almost every one of them was armed. Some 
had a belt on with a pistol stuck in each side, others had a large knife, while some 
were only armed with a hatchet, axe or hammer. ... It was the most horrible sight 
Tever saw.”’ Tutwiler’s account is representative of many local men’s accounts of 
the riot: a mob of women overtook the capital to partake in mindless violence 
without cause. Similarly, John Lancaster Waring wrote to his brother, Warner, 
on the day of the riot, “[the women] went down on main street and broke in all 
the stores that they could get in.”” 

Forty-four women and twenty-nine men were arrested in the aftermath of 
the riot. Only twelve women were convicted of any charge. As E. Susan Barber 
and others have shown, local newspapers reported on the physical appearance 
of the women rioters at their trials, drawing implicit comparisons between the 
women rioters and prostitutes.'’ By these accounts, they were not good citizens 
of the Confederacy, but sexual deviants on the margins that required regulation. 
Despite these sensational descriptions, only one known prostitute was actually 
arrested in the riots: Lucy Palmeter." 

The Northern pictorial press rarely included images of Confederate women.” 
However, an engraving of Southern women’s food riots appeared in the May 23, 
1863, edition of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, a diptych entitled “Sowing 
and Reaping.” This title draws on Paul’s teachings in his epistle to the Galatians: 
“Do not be deceived; God is not mocked, for you reap whatever you sow” (see fig- 
ure 5).'* Considering the diptych as two images in a series, as they first appeared 
in the May 23, 1863, edition, allows a reading of a sequential cause-and-effect 
relationship. Planter-class women first “sow” the seeds of rebellion in urging 
their husbands off to war and lower-class women “reap” the consequences of 
planter-class women’s actions in their starvation. In the second diptych, the low- 
er-class women are depicted as masculine and crass; they have rejected the gender 
conventions of good womanhood and civic duty in a similar way as the above 
representations of prostitutes in the Southern press.”° 

Regardless of these sensational eyewitness and journalistic accounts, the rep- 
resentation of severely impoverished women’s participation in the riots posed a 
threat to Confederate interests.'° This was clear evidence that the Confederacy 
could not secure one of the most fundamental responsibilities to its citizenry: it 
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FIGURE 5. “Sowing and Reaping,” Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News, May 
23, 1863. Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division. 


could not feed its people. As such, the Confederacy and its leading representa- 
tives portrayed the women rioters as holding a visceral penchant for mayhem and 
debauchery. This was violence without rationale carried out by the undeserving 
poor. These women were not starving; they were just violent and required social 
control to safeguard the rest of Confederate society. 

The Richmond City Council held a meeting on April 2 to address the day’s 
riots. Mayor Joseph Mayo and Governor John Letcher attended the special 
meeting, where the council dismissed the genuineness of the women’s plight; 
these women had acted “ostensibly for want of provisions, but in reality insti- 
gated by devilish and selfish motives.”!” The council went on to praise municipal 
and private efforts in supporting their most vulnerable residents before the riot: 
“the Council of the City of Richmond have heretofore appropriated liberally 
for the support of the poor, and the citizens generally have freely contributed to 
their necessities on all occasions when applied to,” and, in any event, “no recent 
application have been made by the poor to the Council or to the citizens.”"* 
The government had secured its obligation to the people and upheld its end 
of the social contract; the rioters had failed to uphold their end. Considering 
this selfaggrandized municipal legislative track record and the generosity of its 
citizens, alongside the misguided “devilish and selfish motives” of the women 
rioters, the council resolved, “the said mob or riot was uncalled for and did not 
come from those who are really needy, but from base and unworthy women in- 
stigated by worthless men who are a disgrace to the City and the community.”” 
The government did not deem itself responsible for the riot; unworthy women 
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and worthless men were to blame and government intervention was required to 
protect the Confederate home front. 

Despite the council’s claim that there was not a real problem related to famine 
and starvation, that this was only an imagined threat instigated by the unworthy 
poor with a penchant for violence, the council held another meeting two days 
later. This meeting called for the establishment of a special committee to investi- 
gate the “relief of the meritorious poor of the City.””° Then, on April 9, the mayor 
requested another council meeting in order to address the needs of the worthy 
poor, defined as “the destitute poor of the City as well as of the families of sol- 
diers in the field from this City.”*! By mid-April, the city had allocated $20,000 
to the relief of the poor, with the opportunity for additional funding as needed. 

Furthermore, former Confederate secretary of war, Confederate brigadier 
general, and grandson of Thomas Jefferson, Councilman George Wythe Ran- 
dolph presented the “Ordinance For the Relief of Poor Persons Not in the Poor 
House.” This new ordinance set up the Richmond Free Market. An application 
system accompanied the new market: a board would meet once a week to de- 
termine the merit of the applications for relief and any “person who has partic- 
ipated in a riot, rout, or unlawful assembly” would not be eligible to receive aid. 
Randolph drew lines of inclusion and exclusion into the benefits system of the 
new Confederate welfare system. The final section of the ordinance stated, in 
another ominous reference to the events earlier in the month, that “the agent 
and his assistant when attending the Free Market or at the depots of fuel shall 
be vested with the powers of policemen and may arrest and commit all persons 
breaking the peace or guilty of riotous conduct.””* The ways in which the physi- 
cal space of the market would be policed and socially controlled was made clear. 
The Richmond Free Market, both as an abstract concept and asa physical space, 
was defined through the groups it regulated and excluded. 

Before his service on the Richmond City Council and during his tenure as 
Davis’s secretary of war (March to November 1862), Randolph had been an ar- 
chitect of the first conscription act in American history: the April 1862 Confed- 
erate Conscription Act. He modeled this act after the Virginia conscription law 
he helped draft on the military committee of the Virginia Convention of 1861. 
He also saw the congressional passage of an amendment to his conscription pol- 
icy, the Twenty Slave Law, the month before he resigned his post in October 
1862.” These actions show Randolph’s commitment to collective responsibility 
on both the front lines and home front. He applied the same ideological princi- 
ples of shared duty and centralization to both men in battle and women at home. 
This was collective service from below to ensure elitist aspirations from above. 
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Randolph’s conscription and welfare plans were both, at least partly, designed 
as gendered mechanisms of social control to harness lower-class whites to the 
Confederate mission. 

Randolph’s dualistic obligation to both “the people” and the elites in the 
political sphere shared similarities with his wife’s work in civic society. Mary 
Randolph was committed to wartime hospital work. Yet, while she was devoted 
to collective service, she also embraced elite culture. The Randolphs socialized 
in the most elite circles of Richmond society, and Mary Randolph was a re- 
nowned hostess who threw memorable and ornate parties. Mary Chesnut was 
enchanted with Mary Randolph’s beauty: “The men rave over Mrs. Randolph’s 
beauty; called her a magnificent specimen of the finest type of dark-eyed, rich, 
and glowing Southern woman-kind.”** Like her husband, Mary Randolph tried 
to reimagine and widen definitions of the common good and mutual benefit 
during the war. In her hospital work, Randolph advocated for sharing provisions 
and medical care between Union and Confederate soldiers. Chesnut recalled the 
conflict, “Mrs. Randolph proposed to divide everything sent on equally with 
the Yankee wounded and sick prisoners. Some were enthusiastic from a Chris- 
tian point of view; some shrieked in wrath at the bare idea of putting our noble 
soldiers on a par with Yankees, living, dying, or dead.”” Ultimately, Randolph’s 
proposal was rejected by the Ladies’ Aid Association of Richmond. In a similar 
vein, as secretary of war, George Wythe Randolph designed and campaigned 
for a new program to supply Confederate soldiers by exchanging cotton with 
the Union for food. This proposal was ultimately rejected by Davis and the rest 
of his cabinet. Both Mary and George Wythe Randolph saw the advantage in 
strategic and mutually beneficial interactions with the Union for what today 
would be called humanitarian relief; this proved, however, to be unpopular in 
both political and civic society in wartime Richmond. 

Through his wife’s work and elite social circle, Randolph was exposed to the 
concerns and anxieties of both middle-and planter-class women (directly from 
his wife) as well as the lower classes (indirectly through his wife’s work). He 
would also have to balance and negotiate the concerns of Richmond’s lower-class 
women, as seen in his response to the Richmond bread riot. Randolph’s response 
to the Richmond bread riot dominated the city council agenda. The council 
held five meetings throughout the month of April, and, of these meetings, only 
one did not discuss the bread riot. Moreover, women’s food riots in the spring of 
1863 across the South forced the Confederacy to construct a new welfare system 
for its most vulnerable citizens; the rioting women engaged with political cul- 
ture and were responsible for the creation of the Confederate welfare state in the 
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second half of the war.** While the April 1863 Richmond City Council records 
show that the claims of the rioting women were responsible for the organization 
of a new welfare system and the council recognized the social and political legit- 
imacy of the women’s claims, the council went to great effort to show that it was 
not responsible for the riot itself. Even though the council distanced itself from 
explicitly accepting responsibility for the causation of the riot, within forty-eight 
hours it had set up a new organizational structure to investigate how to better 
meet the needs of the impoverished. 

Some political leaders were not as empathetic to the needs of the lower classes. 
Not only did the Richmond City Council, as a collective body on the legisla- 
tive public record, reject the economic validity of women’s claims, individual 
central government leaders in their private writings also attacked the women’s 
self-identification as “famine-stricken.” Nearly twenty-five years after the end of 
the war, a letter from the Beauvoir Estate to the Richmond Dispatch appeared in 
the New York Times on April 30, 1889: “Richmond’s Bread Riot: Jefferson Davis 
Describes a Wartime Event.” This is the same verbatim account as presented 
in Varina Howell Davis’s 1890 memoir of Jefferson Davis’s life: “Though the 
mob claimed that they were starving and wanted bread, they had not confined 
their operations to food-supplies, but had passed by, without any effort to attack, 
several provision stores and bakeries, while they had completely emptied one 
jewelry store, and had also ‘looted’ some clothing stores in the vicinity.” The 
letter summarized, “the fact was conclusive to the President’s mind that it was 
not bread they wanted, but that they were bent on nothing but plunder and 
wholesale robbery.”?” Looking back through the prism of memory and time, 
this account still upheld ideas surrounding the unworthiness and unjustified 
violence of the April 1863 Richmond bread riot. 

Moreover, according to one eyewitness, in addressing the crowd on April 2, 
Jefferson Davis did not simply address the riot itself but also the economic un- 
derpinnings of food shortages in the Confederacy, “He told them that such acts 
would bring famine upon them in the only form which could not be provided 
against, as it would deter people from bringing food into the city.”** Davis dis- 
placed the blame from the Confederate government. Individual food sellers were 
to blame, not the Confederate government. 

The chief of ordnance for the Confederacy, Josiah Gorgas, provided a simi- 
lar displacement of governmental blame on the following day, April 3: “Their 
pretence was bread; but their motive really was license. Few of them have really 
felt want. ... It was a real women’s riot, but as yet there is really little cause 
for one—there is scarcity, but little want.” Gorgas continued his economic 
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justification, “Laborers earn $2.50 to $3.00 per day, and women and children 
can earn $1.50 to $2.50. With such wages and flour at even $30 they cannot 
starve.””? Gorgas made it clear that the Richmond women did not understand 
the basic law of supply and demand. Their actions were not driven by economic 
need; “their motive was license.” In stark contrast, in the very next sentence, 
he praised Davis’s sophisticated understanding of the politics of inflation. He 
met with the president on the day of the riot for one hour, to talk “over various 
matters”: “He understands the geography and resources of the country very 
well. He spoke of the high prices, and said that large as his salary appeared, and 
altho’ he lived just as he did as a Senator in Washington, he found it took all of 
it to defray his expenses.”*° 

The Richmond City Council and individual central government leaders fas- 
tidiously created a representation of women rioters as void of economic need, 
caricaturing them as the unworthy poor. The government did not simply con- 
demn their violence but also their lack of rationale. In this representation, the 
Confederate government was not flawed; instead, the women were unjust and 
required government intervention to regulate their roles in Confederate society. 
In accepting responsibility for alleviating the plight of the poor in the aftermath 
of the riot, the Confederacy attempted to project an image of governmental 
strength and efficacy. Its protection of the worthy poor and punishment of the 
unworthy poor tried to showcase the Confederacy’s ability to deliver justice, 
address inequality, instill law and order, and safeguard its citizens on the home 
front. In other words, Confederate leaders tried to make clear that they oversaw 
an effective wartime government, not only capable of fighting a war on the front 
lines but also of maintaining the peace on the home front. 

In rejecting responsibility for the riot itself, the Confederacy tried to create 
a more inclusive image of Confederate national support. From the outset, the 
Confederacy needed to unite white Southerners across the economic spectrum 
behind its cause. With the passage of the October 1862 Twenty Slave Law, class 
relations in the Confederacy descended to a nadir; this was a “rich man’s war, but 
a poor man’s fight.” >! In castigating blame for the riot on the unworthy poor, as 
opposed to “the poor” as a whole, the Confederacy fashioned a narrative where at 
least some of the poor stood in unison with the Confederate nationalist message 
and were in turn protected by the Confederate government. The Confederacy 
had not failed to unite all of the poor behind its mission, just the unworthy poor 
who were marginal and delinquent members of society. 

However, the government’s scorn for the rioters was not always shared and 
expressed by all Confederate people. Namely, the will of the government was 
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not always in sync with the needs of its middle-and planter-class white women. 
Women inside and outside of Richmond quickly learned about the riot. Some 
witnessed it firsthand, others through word of mouth or written circulations. By 
April 7, the New York Times featured an article on the riot titled, “Bread Riot 
in Richmond: Three Thousand Hungry Women in the Streets. Government 
and Private Stores Broke Open.”** Even though middle-and planter-class women 
wholeheartedly rejected the use of violence, some women did express sympathy 
for the motives and plight of the rioters. Middle-and planter-class women could 
not be dismissed as prostitutes on the margins of society. Rather, they consti- 
tuted a crucial demographic in trying to maintain stability on the home front 
and were salient touchstones of the strength of the Confederate cause. Their 
sympathy for the rioters posed a threat to state interests as it lent credibility to 
the rioting women’s concerns and, in doing so, undermined the government's 
narrative of rioters’ unworthiness. While middle-and planter-class white women 
did not engage with the political culture of the riots themselves on April 2, they 
did engage with the political culture of responses to the riot in its aftermath. 

Sarah Agnes Rice Pryor, wife of former Virginia congressman and Confed- 
erate brigadier general, Roger Atkinson Pryor, received a letter from a friend in 
Richmond shortly after the riot. The letter described the riot and began with 
the following statement: “Something very sad has just happened in Richmond— 
something that makes me ashamed of all my jeremiads over the loss of the petty 
comforts and conveniences of life.”*? Pryor’s friend recognized the differences 
in white women’s experiences of wartime sacrifice across class lines. Margaret 
Wight lived in Richmond and its environs from the 1830s through the Civil 
War. The 1840 census listed her husband’s occupation as commerce and the 
family held four enslaved persons. The day of the riot she wrote in her diary, 
“This has been a memorable day for our capital of the Southern Confederacy 
and one that will injure us more in the eyes of the Yankees than anything that 
has occurred.” She went on to absolve the “worthy poor” from blame in these 
events, “The worthy women among our poorest classes had no concern in it. 
This is but one of the disgraceful attendants upon this unholy and in my opinion 
unnecessary war.”>* While Wight identified a worthy faction among the poor 
and did not condone the actions of the rioters, she did see the riot as constitutive 
of the overall shortcomings of the wartime Confederacy. The “unnecessary” war 
was to blame, not the rioting women. 

Judith White McGuire was the daughter of a Virginia Supreme Court justice 
and was the wife of John McGuire. From early 1861, she was forced to leave 
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her home in Alexandria and work in various administrative capacities for the 
Confederate government in Richmond to support her family in such dire eco- 
nomic conditions. On the day of the riot—“the first time that such a thing has 
ever darkened Richmond”—she identified the Richmond bread rioters as the 
victims in this wartime society: “I fear that the poor suffer very much; meal was 
selling to-day at $16 per bushel. It has been bought up by speculators. Oh that 
these hard-hearted creatures could be made to suffer. Strange that men with 
human hearts can, in these dreadful times, thus grind the poor.” However, two 
days later McGuire reframed her commentary of the riot. On April 2, she had 
referred to “the poor” as one homogenous group victimized by the conditions 
of war and deserving of her sympathy. By April 4, she divided the poor into two 
groups, the rioters and the “industrious” poor, just as the Richmond City Coun- 
cil had: “The riot, it is ascertained, was not caused by want; it was no doubt set 
on foot by Union influences... the industrious poor are supplied with work by 
the Government, and regularly paid for it.” McGuire’s change of rhetoric on 
April 4 was strikingly similar to the rhetoric expounded by the council on the 
evening of April 2. 

Visible sympathy from the middle and planter classes for the actions of the 
lower-class bread rioters was met with a swift and harsh response from the state. 
According to Michael Chesson, in one instance, Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Isabella 
Ould, by all accounts respected, middle-class women, were heard expressing 
approval for the actions of the rioters outside of Richmond City Hall after the 
first day of hearings. They were promptly arrested and charged with incendiary 
language (although eventually discharged).*” In this incident, the Confederate 
state issued a strong, unequivocal message to other potential sympathizers and 
its citizens more broadly: public sphere articulations of solidarity with the rioters 
would not be tolerated. While not all middle-and planter-class white women 
supported the rioters, these instances of sympathy worked in two powerful ways. 
First, privately voiced as well as publicly declared support strengthened the idea 
that the rioting women were rational actors with a reasonable agenda. Some 
middle-and planter-class women, as “respectable” members of Confederate so- 
ciety, identified with their cause. Second, these instances showcased the Con- 
federacy as struggling to maintain popular support; these women defended the 
rioters, not the government. In defending the rioters, middle-and planter-class 
white women not only negotiated issues surrounding the social and political 
legitimacy of the riot, but they also delivered an implicit critique of the Confed- 
erate war effort that led to these circumstances. 
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The Protection of Planter Women 


The spring 1863 bread riots were not the only instance of Southern women’s 
critique of Confederate policy. Women’s class-based protest against the Con- 
federate government can be seen in an earlier, albeit less sensational wartime 
episode: planter-class white women’s resistance to Randolph’s conscription plan. 
In both instances, women from opposite ends of the socioeconomic spectrum 
forced the government to respond to their demands; and in both instances, the 
government intervened, at least partly, to protect middle-and planter-class white 
women on the home front from internal threats. On April 16, 1862, formulated 
by Randolph, the Confederacy passed the first draft act in American history, 
conscripting all white men aged eighteen to thirty-five for military service.* 
Six months later, an exemption to Randolph’s conscription act was passed: the 
Twenty Slave Law. 

As Drew Gilpin Faust has shown, the exemption was at least partly a re- 
sponse to impassioned lobbying efforts from the planter class, including planter 
women’s letters to the Confederate government to request exemptions for their 
male relatives in order to help manage their enslaved population and prevent 
insurrection.” However, while Faust argues women framed their opposition to 
the Conscription Act in terms of threats to their physical safety, Stephanie E. 
Jones-Rogers shows how women’s requests for exemptions for their male rela- 
tives were economically motivated. According to Jones-Rogers, women’s letters 
to government leaders expressed concern over their enslaved persons running 
away, the loss of their property, and its impact on their economic standing.*° 
Women recognized conscription as a serious threat, albeit more to their eco- 
nomic than physical survival. 

As both Jones-Rogers and Thavolia Glymph argue, the outbreak of war rede- 
fined slaveholding white women’s relationship to slavery and the power dynam- 
ics in the plantation household. With the prospect of emancipation, enslaved 
women resisted the conditions of their bondage and ran away from plantations 
with greater frequency than in the antebellum period.*’ This increased power 
of enslaved women correlated to a decrease in power for their white mistresses; 
white women’s plantation management became more difficult and tenuous, and, 
as a result, their authority was more vulnerable. In the context of this resis- 
tance, planter women desperately sought to retain their power and their prop- 
erty. Some mistresses left their homes and relocated with their enslaved persons 
to avoid the Union military (often referred to as “refugeeing”), while others took 


out runaway slave advertisements.*? Some held their enslaved persons captive in 
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their homes so they would not flee. When this failed, and enslaved persons were 
able to flee, some mistresses would keep their children.** Such actions under- 
taken by plantation mistresses do not reveal a fear for their physical safety from 
their enslaved population but rather a determination to retain their economic 
property. Requests for exemptions for male relatives may not have exercised di- 
rect violence on enslaved persons, but such actions nevertheless amounted to a 
campaign calling for structural violence: men exempt from service could help 
safeguard women’s economic status and property holdings. 

The October 1862 exemption, also known as the Twenty Slave Law, can also 
be read as a response to Abraham Lincoln’s issuance of the preliminary Emanci- 
pation Proclamation the previous month. The language used in the exemption 
reveals its central aim of social control and regulation of the home front from its 
very first words, “to secure the proper police of the country.” This measure be- 
came a specter of class warfare. The planter class was given the option to “police” 
the home front and the lower classes were forced to fight on the front lines.“ 

Seven months later, on May 1, 1863, after nearly a month of setting up Ran- 
dolph’s new welfare system in the wake of the riot and navigating the rhetoric of 
class in the Richmond City Council, the Confederate Congress, also meeting 
in Richmond, amended the Twenty Slave Law. This military service exemption 
would only extend to overseers on plantations with twenty or more enslaved per- 
sons, and where “a minor, a person of unsound mind, a femme sole, or a person 
absent from home in the military or naval service of the Confederacy” claimed 
ownership.” Women on the home front would still be protected, albeit by their 
overseers, but planter men would have to serve in the military effort. The ex- 
emption aimed to curtail the privilege of planter men showcased in the Octo- 
ber 1862 Twenty Slave Law; a performance of privilege that was similar to the 
inequality of wealth that was put on prominent display in the Richmond bread 
riot less than a month earlier.** Again, just as in the aftermath of the Richmond 
bread riot, the Confederate government shifted its lines of inclusion and exclu- 
sion in the Confederate body politic to ensure that the home front was protected 
from internal threats. 

Although planter women concerned with the Twenty Slave Law and 
lower-class women rioting in the streets of Richmond both confronted the 
government for increased economic protection of their households, planter 
women writing letters to the government was a far different form of protest 
than lower-class women rioting in the streets. Planter women were at the top 
of the economic hierarchy, did not exercise violence, did not intentionally act 
as a group, and were not solely responsible for the actualization of their desired 
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outcome. (Planter men’s lobbying efforts and the imminent enactment of the 
Emancipation Proclamation played greater roles in the passage of the Twenty 
Slave Law than women’s letters.) Still, these two forms of protest share sig- 
nificant similarities that hold resonance for the wider context of Confederate 
governance. Namely, these two episodes highlight the omnipresent and pow- 
erful threat of internal enemies within the Confederacy and the necessity of 
government intervention, as seen in the passage of the Twenty Slave Law and 
the Richmond City Council’s swift allocation of aid following the bread riot, 
to safeguard middle-and planter-class white women from these threats. The 
Confederacy was not just fighting a war against its external enemy on the front 
lines, but its internal enemies on the home front. In the case of the Twenty Slave 
Law, the Confederate government intervened partly to protect the home front, 
namely planter-class white women, from the internal threat of a slave insurrec- 
tion. Southern women chronicled the threat of slave insurrection; this was an 
issue at the forefront of their daily lives. Mary Caperton of Blacksburg wrote to 
her husband, George, a surgeon in the Confederate army, on May 9 1861, “There 
seems to be some uneasiness in the county about the negros. Mrs. Mary Preston 
told me that Mr. Hoge who lives four miles from here had put 4 or 5 of his negros 
in confinement.” She went on to tell him of an African American preacher in 
the neighborhood who told his brethren, “Lincoln was a second Christ and that 
all that the white people said about Lincoln was a lie from beginning to end.”*” 

Possible slave insurrection and violence was not just a threat inside Virginia 
but across the South. On April 8, 1861, days before the outbreak of war, Mary 
Chesnut recalled a meeting with Charlotte Wigfall where they discussed the 
external enemy of the Union and internal enemy of the enslaved population, 
“we had a right to expect with Yankees in front and negroes in the rear. “The 
slave-owners must expect a servile insurrection, of course.”*° On one night in 
the winter of 1861 at the beginning of the war, Mary Norcott Bryan of New 
Bern, North Carolina, believed her death to be imminent, “My mother came 
from her room above and said there were strange noises in the yard, the negroes 
were singing “Hurrah! Hurrah! We are free! We are free!’ We sprang out of bed 
very much frightened. ... Our feelings cannot be described.”*! The family made 
it through the night safely; Bryan had misidentified a party on a neighboring 
plantation as a violent insurrection. While this is a comical episode, it testifies 
to white Southerners’ deep-seated fears and anxieties surrounding the potential 
for enslaved violence and the urgency to regulate this threat.? Sarah Morgan 
described an apocalyptic scene in Baton Rouge when the city dwellers lost con- 
trol of enslaved persons in the aftermath of the city’s August 1862 fall to Union 
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forces, “the town being pillaged by negroes and the rest of the Yankees.... They 
also bragged of having stopped ladies on the street, cut their necklaces from their 
necks, and stripped the rings from their fingers, without hesitation.” According 
to Morgan, the physical safety of “ladies” was endangered by former enslaved 
persons and the Union forces. 

In a similar vein, in the case of the Richmond City Council’s response to 
the April 1863 Richmond bread riot, the government intervened to protect the 
middle-and planter-class white home front from another internal threat: the 
untrustworthy and rebellious poor. Middle-and planter-class white women were 
acutely aware of the potential danger the lower classes posed to them in wartime. 
In April 1862, Margaret Pennybacker’s wounded Confederate soldier brother 
was receiving clandestine medical care in her friend’s home in a Union-occupied 
area of Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley. When this news spread throughout the 
local area and the Union army learned of her brother’s location, Pennybacker 
seethed that “of course some of the ‘poor white trash’ as the Negroes called them, 
reported him [to the Union military].”** The communication networks of the 
“poor white trash” threatened the safety and security of Pennybacker’s brother 
and the family home of her friend. 

Again, this was an issue that extended beyond the Virginia home front. Such 
instances support Glymph’s claims that with the advent of war interactions be- 
tween elite white women and poor white women became more volatile with an 
increased potential for conflict, and elite white women regularly documented 
animosity for poor white women in their personal writings.® Eugenia Phillips 
described the riotous response of the New Orleans lower classes to Union gen- 
eral Butler’s invasion and his May 1862 General Order No. 28, an order allowing 
Union soldiers to treat New Orleans women as prostitutes if they undermined 
Union authority: “LOW WOMEN took advantage of the situation to insult 
the foreign foe. So of course the respectable portion of the citizens suffered for 
this.” According to Phillips, lower-class women were at least partly responsible 
for the persecution of middle-and planter-class women under Butler’s order. Also 
from New Orleans, Louise Clack was most concerned with unruly lower-class 
Southerners, not the invading Union military, “there was a fear in every house- 
hold of the mobs that were collecting—made up of our own lowest classes. Fire 
and robbing was anticipated ... had not anticipated such an out-break as a mob 
of our own people.”” For these middle-and planter-class white Southern women, 
the introduction of the Union army to the Southern home front intensified fears 
surrounding the internal threat of lower-class whites.’ Lower-class whites, bol- 
stered by the Union military presence, posed a serious physical and ideological 
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threat to the Confederacy, both for safeguarding the home front and for crafting 
government policy. 

While the Confederate government had limited influence in Union-occupied 
areas, it could still determine policy in its capital. The response to the Richmond 
bread riot must be considered in a wider conceptual framework beyond welfare 
reform for lower-class women; the government’s intervention was also to shore 
up security, including the protection of middle-and planter-class white women, 
and neutralize class divisions on the home front. Middle-and planter-class white 
women as well as male Confederate leaders were cognizant of the threats facing 
their cause, both internally in terms of lower-class whites and the prospect of a 
slave insurrection, as well externally from the Union. While Confederate leaders 
were unable to effectively address all threats facing the new republic, they did re- 
spond swiftly and decisively in the wake of the Richmond bread riot. Lower-class 
white women could not be seen as weakening the new republic; the government 
needed to showcase its strength and preserve established class categories that pre- 
sented the national devotion of middle-and planter-class white women as eager 
symbols of the Confederate cause. 

This class conflict could be seen as not only threatening the new republic 
but also the physical safety and abstract symbolism of middle-and planter-class 
white women. The very evening of the riot, the Richmond City Council recog- 
nized the importance of assuring and protecting middle-and planter-class white 
women. After castigating the “unworthy poor,” the council resolved: 


That the people of the surrounding country may be assured that all pro- 
visions sent by them to this City, if seized by a mob will be paid for by the 
City, and that every power possessed by the authorities will be exercised 
to the utmost limit to prevent any repetition of the riot which has broken 
hitherto uninterrupted order and quiet of this City.” 


To be clear, before the city council set up plans to assist the “worthy poor,” they 
reassured the planter class on the home front around Richmond of their eco- 
nomic and physical safety. Of course, the wartime planter-class home front was 
largely women. The council recognized that the support of such women would 
benefit the government’s agenda and help neutralize class conflict. This recogni- 
tion of the importance of support and symbolism of planter-class white women 
can also be seen the following month in the council’s May 11, 1863, discussion 
of the death of General Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson. The council asked the 
“citizens of the republic to share in her [his widow’s] grief for a loss irreparable to 
her and to the country.”® The council framed the death of Jackson through his 
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planter-class white widow, Mary Anna Jackson, as a more emotive and powerful 
lens to gain strength for the Confederate cause. While such a recognition is in- 
tertwined with issues of widowhood and gendered mourning, the council still 
linked her personhood to the republic to create an evocative symbol of gendered 
nationalism. The council both understood the necessity to protect middle-and 
planter-class white women and used them to advance its own objectives. 

In contrast to these two episodes of animosity between classes seen in the 
Richmond bread riot and challenges to conscription, there is evidence of some 
solidarity across class stratifications through informal networks of support be- 
tween white women. Yet these instances can hardly be qualified as apolitical acts 
of altruism from middle-and planter-class women to help lower-class women. 
Middle-and planter-class white women in civic society adopted the same strategy 
as political society: to socially control poor whites to neutralize their internal 
threat to the Confederate war effort. Aiding lower-class women was not just 
to alleviate their suffering, it was to maintain the social status of middle-and 
planter-class white women and the social hierarchy of the Confederate state. 
Middle-and planter-class white women did not have the full rights of citizens in 
the political sphere, but they could still emulate welfare policies of the political 
sphere in civic society. 

With the advent of war, more informal conservative women-led networks 
of support emerged in local Southern communities to address the needs of the 
local area, including the needs of poor white women.“' Clara Minor Lynn of the 
Richmond area detailed the financial and emotional support that plantation 
owners, exempted from military service, provided to impoverished local women: 
“Old planters who staid at home often agreed to support the families of their 
poorer neighbors, who had gone to the front.” Lynn went on to describe the spec- 
ifications of this interclass support structure, “Their wives came down from the 
mountain or out of the piney woods, often carrying hand carts to get corn, and 
never went back empty handed. When the husbands were killed they came to get 
the young ladies to give them some kind of mourning.”” Lynn detailed an inter- 
class dependence network in which the wealthy families financially subsidized 
poorer families, and poorer families militarily supported wealthy families.“ 
Elite charity to lower-class whites was not a nascent development coinciding 
with the Civil War, but it became increasingly important in the dire economic 
context of wartime society. 

Putting forth a similar interclass support structure, Bessie Callender of 
Prince George County, Virginia, served as treasurer of a charity association that 
she established with other local wealthy women to support lower-class white 
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women whose husbands served in the military: “We received orders from the 
quarter master in Richmond, then we had a tailor to cut drawers and shirts... 
every Saturday morning was pay day; it was hard work. ... We paid good prices; 
often the pay roll amounted to $1000, of course in Confederate money, a week.” 
Callender reflected on the broader class encounters in her work, “In this way I 
became well acquainted with a class of women I had not known before.” 

Both Lynn and Callender presented programs to improve the conditions of 
poor women, but these programs were exclusively limited to wives of Confed- 
erate soldiers.® This created a triangulated network of assistance: poor families 
provided military service to the state and, in turn, wealthy families (often rep- 
resented by the plantation mistress) provided financial assistance to those poor 
families. Proving their husbands’ service to the Confederate military would be 
the foundational requirement for women to claim Confederate pensions as wid- 
ows at the state level in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In 
the antebellum South, such projects of elite private charity for lower-class whites 
were often politicized. Not only did whites want to reform those who were seen 
as a societal burden to create a more productive and safer community, they also 
wanted to ensure their own superiority in the Southern social hierarchy.’ As 
such, these wartime incidents of middle-and planter-class women’s charity to 
lower-class women must be read with a critical eye and considered dualistically 
as both benevolent and as a self-serving mechanism of social control, consistent 
with both prewar antecedents and wartime government measures. 

Interclass encounters were a reality on the Southern home front and they 
put into sharp relief the real and imminent threat lower-class whites posed to 
its security. In response to the Richmond bread riot, the city council created a 
welfare system not just to alleviate the economic plight of lower-class women 
but also to reinforce social control on the Confederate home front and regulate 
the internal threat of potentially violent lower-class whites. Likewise, mirroring 
state efforts in political society, middle-and planter-class women often provided 
informal networks of support to local women. This assistance not only provided 
immediate material relief, it also supported one overarching goal of Confederate 
leaders: to neutralize the threat of lower-class whites. While not holding the full 
rights of citizenship, conservative middle-and planter-class white women, like 
Lynn and Callender, reproduced political categories in civic society, as seen in 
the soldier’s wife as a deserving recipient of aid. Male leaders in political society 
and conservative middle-and planter-class white women in civic society thus 
acted in concert to simultaneously control lower-class white women and protect 
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In the Richmond bread riot, lower-class white women were political actors af 
fecting real policy change, but middle-and planter-class white women also held a 
role in this process. The Confederate government, at least partially, intervened to 
protect middle-and planter-class white womanhood and maintain the Southern 
social hierarchy from internal class threats. One of the core critiques of Confed- 
erate governance was its inability to respond to the needs of its citizens in a quick 
and effective capacity. However, in the two most visible instances of middle-and 
planter-class white women en masse under threat from domestic issues other than 
Union occupation, the April 1862 Conscription Act and the Richmond bread 
riot, the Confederate government responded both quickly and effectively. For 
all their shortcomings, Confederate leaders, at both the central and local levels, 
recognized the political capital in protecting middle-and planter-class white 
women. This was an emotionally charged and visceral frame to present Confed- 
erate strength. If the Confederacy was too weak to protect the wives, mothers, 
and daughters of its ruling class, the republic would be seen to be doomed. 

As this chapter has shown, the government adroitly intervened and imple- 
mented new policies to safeguard middle-and planter-class white women; the 
physical security of these women was central to this projection of the idea of 
strength. These middle-and planter-class women were situated in broader de- 
bates surrounding Confederate nationalism and governance. Crucially, Con- 
federate leaders not only needed the peaceful subservience of lower-class South- 
ern women on the home front as a tangible lived reality, they also needed the 
conviction of middle-and planter-class white women on the home front as an 
ideological abstract to project to domestic, Northern, and global observers. 

Across the Atlantic, observers in Europe took a keen interest in the affairs of 
the Confederacy, and European political leaders were confronted with the issue 
as to whether their governments would formally recognize the Confederacy. 
Inside the Confederacy, some middle-and planter-class white Southern women 
engaged with transatlantic political culture and fastidiously monitored politi- 
cal developments in Europe. Outside of the Confederacy in Britain, Confed- 
erate surrogates and some Confederate women themselves invoked middle-and 
planter-class Southern women to appeal to the British people and lobby the Brit- 
ish government for recognition. Middle-and planter-class white women not only 
looked inward to contend with domestic threats, but they also looked outward 
to negotiate global threats to the collective security of the Confederacy. 


CHAPTER 4 





Confederate Women and Britain 


HE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR was a global event. For a brief window in 

the mid-nineteenth century, the young republic’s Civil War fundamen- 

tally reconfigured the terrain of international trade networks and eco- 
nomic relationships between nation-states as well as empires; political theories 
related to federalism and the right to secession; and the overarching global bal- 
ance of power. The Confederacy recognized the importance of the Old World 
in this New World conflict and lobbied Britain and France for recognition 
from early 1861. The Confederacy was particularly keen to appeal to its former 
Mother Country for recognition and assistance, given Britain’s unmatched naval 
and industrial resources in the mid-nineteenth century as well as its economic 
reserves and potential to lend capital. On May 13, 1861, one month and one day 
after the bombardment of Fort Sumter, Queen Victoria issued Britain’s procla- 
mation of neutrality in the American Civil War. Despite this swift and decisive 
response to the conflict across the Atlantic, the prospect of British intervention 
became an enduring issue throughout the American Civil War. This was not 
just top-down foreign relations restricted to formal diplomatic channels and 
state governments; this was a bottom-up social issue that permeated public dis- 
course on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Both the British political leaders and the populace were active participants 
and invested parties in the wide-ranging economic, political, and moral debates 
surrounding the possibility of formal British support for the Confederate cause. 
Likewise, both Confederate leaders and the Confederate people held a vested 
political interest as to whether their cause would be recognized by Britain. This 
chapter examines the specter of recognition, for both political elites and the 
people, from both sides of the Atlantic, through a gendered lens of analysis. 

First, this chapter explores how middle-and planter-class white women per- 
ceived Britain and examines these women’s broadening political consciousness 
in terms of their interest in and commentary on the Confederacy’s diplomatic 
relationship to Europe. Middle-and planter-class white women widened their 
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frame of discourse on Europe from social and cultural knowledge and capital 
in the antebellum years to political recognition in the wartime years. With the 
advent of war and their new relationship with the state, these women engaged 
with political culture in new ways and became invested in issues outside of their 
local areas and networks. These conservative women were steadfastly committed 
to the agenda of Confederate recognition abroad; they recognized the impor- 
tance of the Confederacy’s standing in not just a national but a global context. 
Middle-and planter-class white women were concerned with strengthening and 
advancing the Confederate mission and monitored international issues that 
could affect the trajectory of the Confederacy. 

Second, this chapter interrogates how Confederate sympathizers in Britain 
perceived Southern women as “the weaker sex in war.” It shows the ways in which 
the case for recognition was fashioned according to these women’s victimization 
and suffering at the hands of the Union military: Southern women, without ref- 
erence to their class or race, were used as nationalist symbols to lobby the British 
government for intervention. Pro-Confederate lobbyists obscured distinctions 
in both class and race to advocate for “Southern women” as a monolithic and 
victimized group in need of protection. 

An examination of the ways in which gender became central to the rhetoric 
of Confederate recognition in Britain after 1862, as well as an analysis of how 
this rhetoric changed over the course of the war, has not been explored in the 
existing historiography.’ Within this new frame of analysis, gender and politics 
worked in two ways.’ First, middle-and planter-class white women demonstrated 
a growing political consciousness on an international scale. Second, the interna- 
tional community recognized the power of Confederate women as nationalist 
symbols to advance the Confederate agenda. Some women, like Rose Greenhow 
and Belle Boyd, were cognizant of their power in the international arena and ac- 
tively shaped themselves into nationalist symbols to strengthen pro-Confederacy 
sentiment in Britain. Greenhow and Boyd forged new relationships with the 
Confederate state as well as with British political and civic leaders in their roles 
as Confederate emissaries to Britain. While Greenhow and Boyd held real polit- 
ical capital and derived celebrity status from their diplomatic efforts, they did not 
then apply this experience and status to advance other causes that affected their 
lives, such as lobbying for women’s full rights as citizens. In this way, their actions 
and types of engagement in the political sphere closely resembled that of conser- 
vative women active in the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association and the Ladies’ 
Defense Association. Women such as Rose Greenhow and Belle Boyd negotiated 
their exchanges and relationships with male leaders in the Confederacy and in 
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Europe as individuals. They were not concerned with rights for themselves but 
rather with the recognition of the Confederacy, and they harnessed their conser- 
vative sociopolitical consciousness to publicize—and humanize—the Confeder- 
ate cause abroad. After all, it was precisely the idea of “the weaker sex in war” that 
made such women palpable emissaries of the Confederacy. 


Women in the Confederacy 


Middle-and planter-class white Southern women took a keen interest in Eu- 
ropean cultural trends throughout the antebellum era.* In the first half of the 
nineteenth century, these Southern women expressed a voracious appetite for 
European cultural exports: most often, food, fashion, and literature. This inter- 
est continued during the Civil War. For example, Clara Minor Lynn of Rich- 
mond described the Confederate interest in Victor Hugo’s 1862 masterpiece, 
Les Miserables. When Lynn’s friend was asked by a blockade runner what she 
would like, given the opportunity to have absolutely anything—especially con- 
sidering the South’s conditions of deprivation and austerity—she asked for Les 
Miserables: “A young friend was asked by a gentleman who was going to Nassau, 
a blockade runner, what he must bring her. She said ‘Cosette,’ though in her 
heart she longed to ‘say shoes.”’ Her friend did not expect to hear from the block- 
ade runner again, but “a few weeks later a bundle was sent to her, with a polite 
note, expressing a hope that the ‘article she ordered would fit —behold a corset! 
The poor man never having heard of the book did the best he knew.” Such an 
exchange illustrates the importance of French culture to some Southern planter 
women; presented with the rare opportunity to acquire more pragmatic goods 
for wartime, Lynn’s friend instead requested a novel. 

Through formal education, an affinity for Old World European culture was 
cultivated in privileged students of the South. Middle-and planter-class white 
women’s education was designed to mold them into the highest quality wife 
for suitors, which required the amalgamation of academic and feminine accom- 
plishments. According to Anya Jabour, women’s academic curricula fell into 
three broad categories. First, basic education consisted of history, mathemat- 
ics, and English. Second, advanced studies most often consisted of the sciences 
and philosophy but could also include the classics. Third, “the extras” (or elec- 
tives) were classes designed specifically for the cultured and leisured lifestyle of 
elite Southern women and required additional fees. These classes most often 
included modern languages (French, Spanish, and German), art, music, sewing, 
and embroidery. If the student was to only study one language, planter-class 
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daughters usually chose French.’ Parents encouraged their daughters to excel 
academically like their brothers, but they also desired their daughters to master 
“feminine accomplishments” such as music, drawing, letter writing, and Euro- 
pean languages.° 

While middle-and planter-class white Southern women’s relationship to Eu- 
rope was generally focused on cultural pursuits before the war, with the advent of 
war, women became more concerned with European politics. French and British 
recognition of the Confederacy was a crucial pressure point for the Confederate 
cause in the first half of the war. Broadly speaking, the Confederate ruling class 
believed that foreign recognition, and its accompanying economic and military 
assistance, would be a key to winning the war. Politically, Jefferson Davis sent 
diplomats James Mason and John Slidell to Europe to lobby the case for rec- 
ognition through formal political channels in governments. Outside of formal 
government channels, Henry Hotze, a Swiss-born Confederate agent, went to 
Britain in 1861 to strengthen the Southern cause in Europe. There, Hotze pub- 
lished the Index between 1862 and 1865 as an unapologetic and brazen organ of 
Confederate propaganda to sway not only political elites but the population at 
large. He also led a concerted drive to publish Confederate propaganda pieces 
in mainstream British newspapers from early 1862. Militarily, Robert E. Lee 
believed that a Confederate victory on Union soil would prompt foreign recog- 
nition of the Confederacy, which at least partially motivated Lee’s Gettysburg 
campaign. Economically, surrogates raised capital for the Confederacy abroad, 
such as Liverpool merchant James Spence. These issues did not have an imme- 
diate impact on the everyday lives of middle-and planter-class women, but these 
women still took a keen interest in their development over the course of the war. 

Conservative middle-and planter-class white women’s investment in these 
issues testifies to their commitment to political questions beyond the scope of 
their individual lived experiences. On July 1, 1862, Amanda Virginia Edmunds 
from Fauquier County wrote in her diary, much too optimistically, “France has 
positively recognized the Confederacy & England expects to follow her course 
in a few days.”” On September 25, 1863, from Norfolk County, Elizabeth Curtis 
Wallace inaccurately recorded, “We heard this evening that France had certainly 
recognized the Confederacy.”* Writing from just outside of Charlottesville, re- 
calling how her Christmas of 1862 was overshadowed with news from abroad, 
Lucy Wood Butler lamented, “it fled all that made us bright and merry then, for 
we were buoyed up by false and extravagant hopes of peace from the interference 
of England in our behalf, and the friends who were gathered around us were all 
soon scattered.”? While they did not always possess accurate information, these 
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women monitored news of the Confederacy’s progress abroad. On February 12, 
1863, after reading one of Davis’s speeches—most likely his address to the First 
Confederate Congress in January 1863—Lucy Buck of Front Royal angrily pon- 
tificated: “If ‘Neutral Europe’ does not feel ashamed after the perusal of this 
document I do not know what is to prevent them.”"° 

Some women commented on more specific terms, particularly on the Trent 
Affair. Traveling to Europe on the British vessel RMS Trent on November 8, 
1861, Confederate commissioners James Mason and John Slidell were seized by 
the Union navy. According to Britain, this incident violated British neutrality 
and could have led to war between the Union and Britain. A diplomatic com- 
promise was eventually brokered, and Mason and Slidell were released. Writing 
from Winchester, Cornelia McDonald Peake lambasted the Yankee occupation 
of the homes of Confederate commissioners Mason and Slidell.!! In Macaria, 
Augusta Jane Evans delivered a stirring condemnation of the Trent Affair. Eric 
boarded the steamer Tyen¢ in Southampton, “which was destined subsequently 
to play a prominent part in the tangled role of Diplomacy, and to furnish the 
most utterly humiliating of many chapters of the pusillanimity, sycophancy, and 
degradation of the Federal government.”"” 

Some women articulated a greater awareness of these issues given their prox- 
imity to Confederate political leaders negotiating these transatlantic relation- 
ships. Betty Herndon Maury Maury, who was married to her cousin, Confed- 
erate judge advocate general William A. Maury, was the daughter of Matthew 
Fontaine Maury. Serving in the U.S. Navy since 1825 and rising to superin- 
tendent of the U.S. Naval Observatory, Maury resigned his commission at the 
outbreak of war to serve as acommander in the Confederate navy. As discussed 
in chapter 2, he was a staunch supporter of the work of the Ladies’ Defense As- 
sociation in Richmond. At the end of 1862, he ran the blockade and traveled to 
England via Bermuda to advocate for the Confederacy in Europe. Maury was 
widely respected in the global community. In the first year of the war, Betty 
Maury revealed that her father received invitations from both Constantine the 
Grand Admiral of Russia and Napoleon to live in Russia and France, respec- 
tively. In the midst of the Trent Affair, Betty Maury meticulously chronicled 
the events as they unfolded, spliced with her own critiques. When news of the 
Trent Affair first broke, she boldly stated, “England will have lost much of her 
old pride and arrogance if she submits to such an insult!”!? However, after the 
release of Mason and Slidell, Maury was far less incendiary and became resigned 
to the lack of Confederate recognition on the world stage, “The English Govern- 
ment expresses itself as satisfied with United States Secretary of State William 
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Seward’s apology and the return of Mason and Slidell. There is no hope for for- 
eign recognition now.” 

While Betty Maury could offer little assistance to the diplomatic mission of 
Confederate recognition in Europe, she boldly inserted herself into her father’s 
diplomatic mission in Cuba. In early October 1861, her father was ordered to 
Cuba to pay for arms that the Confederacy had purchased. Betty Maury ob- 
jected to this assignment as any naval ensign could effectively carry out this duty; 
this was not within the remit of a commander. Earlier that year, in July 1861, 
Maury felt that her father was being unfairly treated by the Davis administra- 
tion given his steadfast record of service to the cause: “They have old grudges 
against him, I think, and would be glad to put him out of their way. It is weak 
and wicked of them!”! Maury pleaded to accompany her father as “If the worst 
comes to the worse and we are captured, they certainly would not put a woman 
in Fort Lafayette.”' 

After her father’s refusal to bring her on his mission to Cuba, Betty Maury 
wrote a letter to Charles M. Conrad, the chairman of the Committee of Naval 
Affairs, to petition for her father’s orders to be recalled. She was concerned that 
the United States Consul in Cuba could take egregious and unlawful actions 
against her father. She also made it clear that her father had no knowledge of 
the letter, since a woman intervening on a man’s behalf would undermine the 
Southern culture of masculinity and honor. Of her letter, she confided to her 
diary, “I signed it with my maiden name because I thought he might give it more 
attention if he thought I was a pretty young girl.”"” Given that her maiden and 
married names were both Maury, it is likely Maury signed this letter Betty Hern- 
don Maury, and not Betty Herndon Maury Maury. Just over two weeks later, her 
father’s orders were recalled without explanation. Significantly, Maury manipu- 
lated gender conventions twice to try to help her father. First, she asked him to 
take her with him, rationalizing that in case of capture even Union sympathizers 
would not imprison a woman. She planned to manipulate accepted conventions 
of female weakness to avert her father’s potential captivity. Second, she signed 
her letter with her maiden name to appeal to the letter’s male recipient with 
the prospect of romance and/or courtship. Maury was cognizant of the ways 
in which female weakness and desirability could be shaped to advance her own 
agenda. While it is unlikely that Maury possessed political intent in intervening 
on her father’s behalf—she seems to have been far more driven by individual 
emotions—her actions still seem to have had a tangible political effect. This was 
not an effect in terms of political ideology or policy but of political bureaucratic 
assignments. Maury negotiated a new relationship with the wartime state; she 
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advocated for her father’s naval career and ensured that her concerns were regis- 
tered by the government. 

While not possessing Maury’s close familial ties with Confederate political 
leaders, Charlotte Burckmyer lived in France throughout the war years. While 
her husband, Cornelius, returned to the United States to support the Confed- 
eracy, Charlotte remained in Europe. Her residency abroad gave her unfettered 
access to international debates and discourses surrounding Confederate recog- 
nition. She often commented on the changing political landscape between the 
Old and New World with fluency. Writing to her husband on March 21, 1863, 
from Tours, Burckmyer noted the importance of financial support over political 
recognition: “it was a financial recognition that will do us more good than any 
other. It does look like folks ere ‘beginning to think we would be successful in 
achieving our independence, their taking a 32 million loan when we only asked 
for 15 million. Hurra for dear old Dixie!” 

Three months later, in June 1863, Bruckmyer seems to have lost her optimism 
for the Confederate case with the British government, but not the British peo- 
ple: “Tomorrow night Mr. Roebuck is expected to make his motion respecting 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy. I don’t hope much from this, but it 
may be that the people compel the Govt to move—nothing else will affect them 
Tam sure.” Bruckmyer went on to make it clear she found more solace within the 
domestic developments of the Confederacy than the foreign relations endeavors: 
“General Lee’s movements have cheered my heart a great deal more, as I know 
we can depend upon him, and as yet our European cousins have been found 
wanting.””? By the end of February 1864, Burckmyer had completely lost hope in 
the prospect of an effective program of European intervention in the war, “I do 
not hope for this [recognition] and I hope our people will never allow themselves 
to be buoyed up by any expectations of foreign intervention. It will never come 
until we no longer need or care for it.”*® Burckmyer’s letters offer an individual- 
istic and emotional trajectory of waning hope for Confederate recognition. In 
early 1863, the possibility of Confederate recognition was ripe with hope, but 
by early 1864 the possibility for recognition seemed to be ill-fated. This was not 
a sentiment restricted to Confederate political elites but also was expressed by 
individual women, such as Charlotte Burckmyer. 

Granted, in their concerns over Confederate recognition in Europe, 
middle-and planter-class white women like Maury and Burckmyer did not 
construct a new political discourse; rather, these women were interpreting and 
further circulating a political issue already framed by the Confederate ruling 
elites. In his November 18, 1861, address to the Confederate Congress, President 
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Jefferson Davis outlined the importance of acknowledging the rights and pow- 
ers of the Confederacy as a nation-state on the global stage: “In conducting this 
war we have sought no aid and proposed no alliances offensive and defensive 
abroad. We have asked for a recognized place in the great family of nations, but 
in doing so we have demanded nothing for which we did not offer a fair equiv- 
alent.”*! In his 1863 article, “The Revolutions of 1776 and 1861 Contrasted,” 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, Confederate firebrand and proslavery ideo- 
logue George Fitzhugh drew familial linkages between England and the South 
to advocate British recognition of the Confederacy. He concluded his article 
describing English Conservatives as “American cousins” and urged the South 
that, “We should cherish and cultivate the friendship of the English Tory party; 
for that friendship is not accidental or affected, but proceeds from concurrence 
in political doctrine and blood relationship; for we are descended from Tory 
stock.””* The issue of Confederate recognition was omnipresent in Southern 
newspapers, from the outbreak of war to mid-1863. Local publications, like the 
Alexandria Gazette, and key newspapers in the capital, like the Richmond En- 
quirer and Daily Dispatch, commented on the progress of the case for the Con- 
federacy abroad. Reprinting coverage from Northern and British publications, 
as well as creating their own original editorial content, Southern newspapers 
were committed to presenting the progress of the Confederacy abroad to its 
readership until mid-1863.” 

Middle-and planter-class white women, situating themselves within the 
networks of knowledge and language produced and circulated by Confederate 
elites, tracked and chronicled developments in the campaign for European rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy. While women’s interest in this issue and the ways 
in which it was discussed may not have been particularly unique, insightful, or 
even accurate, it does reveal an emerging conservative political consciousness 
in diplomacy and foreign relations, albeit through the lens of the Confederate 
war effort. Middle-and planter-class white women accommodated a wider-angle 
frame to contextualize the political issues that held meaning for the Confeder- 
acy, even if these issues did not hold an immediate tangible impact on their own 
daily lives. In so doing, these women engaged with political culture in new ways. 
Looking across the Atlantic, middle-and planter-class white women considered 
not only the cultural but also increasingly the political role of Europe in defining 
the parameters of the American Civil War and the Confederate republic. Such 
women forged a new relationship with the state in which they were cognizant 
of and commented on international political issues that affected the Confed- 
eracy but, crucially, they did not have or want the full rights as citizens in the 
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Confederate political sphere. Conservative women’s investment in these polit- 
ical issues was aligned with Confederate nationalism; their work was national 
devotion that amplified core Confederate aims. 


Confederate Women in Britain 


Confederate sympathizers in Britain also looked across the Atlantic; they 
looked to the roles of Southern women in the Confederate war effort. The 
pro-Confederate movement in Britain identified suffering Confederate women 
on the home front (i-e., “the weaker sex in war”) as an emotive representation of 
the unjust and inhumane Union war effort, and the subsequent need for British 
intervention to protect Southern women.” Confederate supporters in Europe 
did not differentiate Southern women by state, class, or race but identified them 
as one homogenous group; they were “Southern” or “Confederate” women. 
From the eve of 1862, in gendered discussions of aid, support, and recognition 
of the Confederacy in the wartime British press, traditional tropes and language 
of female weakness were used to champion the Confederate cause. 

Proposing a mutually constituted support network based on both class and 
gender, on December 28, 1861, in a reprint from Reynold’s London Weekly, the 
Richmond Daily Dispatch published the British paper’s call for transatlantic 
working-class solidarity through gender: “We call upon our country; aye, and 
upon our country women, to take instant and energetic action in this matter. 
But, to the working classes in an especial and emphatic manner, we address our 
appeal—W hy should they see their wives in rags, their children famishing, their 
cupboards empty, their grates fireless.”** Drawing on ideas of women’s weakness 
and the gendered expectations of men to protect women and families, this trans- 
atlantic appeal used accepted nineteenth-century gender conventions to try to 
forge working-class solidarity. Class consciousness, wedded to Victorian gender 
norms, was employed to widen the scope of and sympathy for the Confederate 
cause. In the rhetoric presented to the British public, this was not simply a for- 
eign war; this was a class war with relevance to the daily lives of working-class 
men and women. 

As the war progressed, Confederate sympathizers in Britain strengthened 
this rhetoric and repeatedly tried to forge transatlantic female solidary support 
networks; Confederate women needed British women to intervene to protect 
them against gender-specific humanitarian abuses. For example, a December 
1862 address given by the Confederate Aid Society in London titled “To the 
British Public and all Sympathizers in Europe” portrayed the women of the 
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South as victimized and called on the women of Britain to help. First, the ad- 
dress presented the problem: The Union had “insulted, imprisoned, flogged, 
violated and outraged the women of the South in the most inhuman and savage 
manner.” Then, the address presented the solution, calling on women of Britain 
to intervene on Southern women’s behalf: “Fairest and best of Earth! For the 
sake of violated innocence and the honor of your sex, come in woman’s majesty 
and omnipotence, and give strength to a cause that has for its object the highest 
aims—the amelioration and exaltation of humanity.”** Implicitly referencing 
the need for a transatlantic women’s solidarity network, the Confederate Aid 
Society in London called upon women in Britain to save the “violated” women 
of the Confederacy for the “exaltation of humanity.” British women’s aid was not 
just necessary to ameliorate the conditions of Southern women in the context of 
the Civil War but also to advance the cause of mankind on more universal terms. 

Ina similar vein, on October 7, 1864, the Times published an advertisement 
for an upcoming bazaar for the Southern Prisoners’ Relief Fund to be held at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. The bazaar would not just benefit Confederate prison- 
ers but also the wives and children of these prisoners: “the multitudes of widows 
to whom nothing remains, and of orphans unable to help themselves . . . this 
work, which is wholly one of humanity—of sympathy for the great sorrows and 
suffering that now afflict a people of our own race.””” The wives of leading pol- 
iticians, financiers, and aristocrats from across Britain hosted the event, which 
raised over £20,000. This was apolitical work suitable for wealthier women to 
undertake under the guise of charity. According to its organizers, this fund- 
raiser did not support the political project of the Confederacy, it supported the 
relief of prisoners of war, and their wives and children, using the rhetoric of 
universalism and humanitarianism. However, while the bazaar organizers and 
surrogates framed the event as apolitical and humanitarian in its intent, it was 
not perceived to be apolitical in its effect. When the organizers tried to send the 
recently raised funds to Confederate prisoners in Union camps, U.S. secretary 
of state William Seward refused to let them send the money behind Union lines. 
The women organizers envisioned these funds as benefitting the Confederate 
people on humanitarian grounds; Seward envisioned these funds as benefitting 
the Confederate state on political grounds. Or to put it another way, Seward 
envisioned this transatlantic women’s solidarity network as a political threat to 
the Union war effort. 

Not only did some British newspapers but some British individuals cham- 
pioned the Confederate cause. James Spence, a Liverpool merchant and one 
of the most esteemed and powerful advocates for the Confederacy in Britain, 
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repeatedly and meticulously justified Confederate recognition through political 
and economic rationale rather than moral impetus. While his The American 
Union (1861) was a bestseller and has received much scholarly attention, his On 
Confederate Recognition (1862), published one year later, has received less scru- 
tiny. As in The American Union, Spence avoided discussing women in direct 
terms in Confederate Recognition. However, he fervently contested the use of ab- 
olitionist preacher Henry Ward Beecher’s gendered metaphor of Mother Britain 
to elicit British support for the Union and reconfigured it to support his own 
pro-Confederate agenda. Spence quoted Beecher, “If there was any nation under 
heaven that we looked to for sympathy and help it was the mother country, En- 
gland. But how did she treat us? She sympathized with our enemies.”’ Spence 
fired back with a gendered critique of this gendered metaphor: “Here is a min- 
ister of the gospel of the peace educating his people in this spirit—so ignorant 
of human nature as to expect that a ‘Mother’ would be pleased to see a big son 
trampling on a weaker one—[the Union is] so incapable of manly sentiment.”** 

Spence focused on the political and economic issues surrounding the conflict, 
but he recognized the potential of this familial rhetoric to resonate with the Brit- 
ish masses; he responded by refuting the family metaphor and emasculating the 
Union cause as “unmanly.” Spence concluded the pamphlet with a call for the 
betterment of not just nations but mankind: “Are we to evade from trouble or 
shrink to this responsibility before us? The existence of the famishing, the wel- 
fare of commerce, the claims of humanity, the laws of all nations, the interests of 
America, all demand our decision.”” While not explicitly aligning the Southern 
cause with female vulnerability, Spence used a language of gender and power to 
portray the weak condition of the Confederacy and called for British interven- 
tion for the sake of humanity. In doing so, he reformatted Beecher’s pro-Union 
gospel and created a British-Confederate transatlantic support system based on 
family and kinship structure: Britain had a familial duty to intervene to protect 
the Confederacy as the former mother country.*° 

Confederate sympathizers in Britain attempted to forge a common identity 
between the Confederacy and Britain to elicit support for the Southern cause 
along the lines of gender, class, and family. These messages were crafted to make 
a distant global conflict more tangible, relatable, and intimate. Constructed 
around the political symbolism of Southern women’s victimization, these mes- 
sages situated the American Civil War in a context that had the potential to 
resonate with the British public and strengthen emotional investment in its 
outcome. Weak and victimized Confederate women were salient and emotive 
touchstones of a political and military conflict on the other side of the Atlantic 
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Ocean. Significantly, this call for intervention did not include specific and di- 
rected measures to improve the rights and status of women as individual citizens. 
Rather, such rhetoric implied that giving material aid to the Confederacy as 
a collective would improve the conditions of its women. Such measures were 
not so much about supporting individual women as much as supporting the 
Confederacy. 

Women Confederate agents in Britain, those born in the United States and 
sanctioned by Jefferson Davis to promote the cause of the Confederacy abroad, 
offered a physical embodiment of this humanitarian crisis: Southern women 
taking refuge in Britain from the brutal Union military. Rose Greenhow and 
Belle Boyd were not only Confederate agents in their personhood but also in 
their prose. Greenhow and Boyd acted as Confederate spies and, later in the war, 
as Confederate emissaries in Europe. Both women published narratives calling 
for British recognition of the Confederacy based on their specific individual ex- 
periences of suffering as Southern women as well as more general pleas to uphold 
accepted standards of humanity. Greenhow and Boyd called on a// members of 
British society to aid the Confederacy. Their direct, detailed, and harrowing 
accounts of their personal wartime experiences gave their narratives an unparal- 
leled visceral authenticity to British audiences that simply could not be found in 
third-person journalistic articles and sympathizers’ speeches.*! 

Henry Hotze had tried to employ a version of this highly effective propaganda 
strategy; the Index often published first-person accounts of individual Southern 
women to convey the severe conditions of suffering and degradation faced by 
the collective Confederacy. Framing the case for Southern recognition through 
a more intimate, emotional, and gendered lens was a persuasive and compelling 
way to present the Confederate case to the British public. However, Greenhow 
and Boyd intensified the British readership’s experience of first-person narratives, 
like those found in the Index, from simply an account on the printed page. With 
Greenhow’s arrival to London in 1863 and Boyd’s arrival the following year in 
1864, these women brought the physical embodiment of victimized Southern 
women to the British public. These two conservative women did not have, or 
lobby for, political credentials at home, but they held significant influence in the 
British political sphere. Greenhow and Boyd shaped and projected their perfor- 
mance of national devotion to an international audience. They brought anima- 
tion to the inanimate symbolism of Southern women’s victimization. They also 
brought an explicit demand with them: British recognition of the Confederacy. 

Rose Greenhow may not hold the same celebrity recognition as a daughter of 
Virginia as Confederate spy Belle Boyd, but if Greenhow was to be the daughter 
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of any state of the Confederacy, it would be Virginia. Maria Rosetta O’ Neale was 
born in Maryland and spent time in Washington, D.C., as a teenager. After mar- 
rying Robert Greenhow Jr., she followed her husband’s work with the State De- 
partment moving to Mexico City and San Francisco. After her husband’s death 
in 1854, she was based in Washington, D.C. Rose Greenhow lived an itinerant 
life and rejected her birth state’s disloyalty to the Confederacy with the outbreak 
of war. Her husband had hailed from a prominent Virginia planter family. 

Soon after the war began, Greenhow served as a Confederate spy passing in- 
telligence to the South through her home in Washington, D.C. In August 1861, 
Allan Pinkerton, head of the Union Secret Service, arrested her and placed her 
under house arrest for espionage. While imprisoned, she wrote a letter to U.S. 
secretary of state Seward, which was then forwarded to the Richmond Whig for 
publication by a Confederate (or at least Greenhow) sympathizer in Seward’s 
office. The letter is a forceful rebuke of Greenhow’s imprisonment, the Union 
cause, and, in particular, Seward’s leadership. She even used Seward’s own con- 
demnation of a London Times reporter to protest her wrongful imprisonment: 
“I must be permitted to quote from a letter of yours, in regard to [William How- 
ard] Russell of the London Times, which you conclude with these admirable 
words: ‘Individual errors of opinion may be tolerated, as long as good sense is 
left to combat them.” She was then imprisoned in the Old Capitol Prison in 
Washington, D.C., from January to June 1862. Of her devotion and sacrifice to 
the Confederacy, husband of wartime diarist Mary Chesnut, and Confederate 
brigadier general James Chesnut claimed that the “Confederacy owes her a debt 
it can never pay.” After her release from prison in 1862 she chose to move to 
Richmond, the last place she would ever live on American soil. Greenhow be- 
came an adopted daughter of Virginia, choosing Richmond, Virginia, as her 
adopted Civil War home. 

Following her move to Richmond, Jefferson Davis sent her to Europe as a 
Confederate emissary to Britain and France. She playfully described her ap- 
pointment by Davis, “I saw the President this morning and he affords me every 
facility [. . .] in carrying out my mischief.”** In the summer of 1863, while still 
in the Confederacy and preparing for her assignment abroad, she was in contact 
with European diplomats and journalists. The Spanish Consul visited her, and 
she reported that “the new Spanish Minister at Paris had been sent there for 
the purpose of urging the recognition.”* Greenhow then dutifully passed this 
intelligence on to Davis. Likewise, a journalist from the London Illustrated 
News, Frank Vizitelli, briefed her on the siege at Vicksburg and then told her 
he believed “the European world will never allow the reconstruction of the 
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American Union—that their sympathies are naturally with the Anglo-Saxon 
race who are represented in the South.”** He went on to say that only if the 
South looked to be facing imminent military defeat would Europe intervene. 
Again, Greenhow passed this information to Davis; she was embedded in an 
intelligence network and communicated political and diplomatic information 
to Confederate leaders. 

After arriving in Europe, in a February 1864 letter to her frequent corre- 
spondent Virginian politician Alexander Boteler, Greenhow relayed an account 
of her time in Paris: “I was treated with great distinction great kindness, and 
my audience in Court Circles was pronounced une grande success—and altho 
the Emperor was lavish of expressions of admiration of our President and cause 
there was nothing upon which to hang the least hope of aid unless England 
acted simultaneously [emphasis her own].’*” Greenhow then offered her hopeful 
reading of the British public’s response to the Confederate state: “My belief is 
that from England alone are we to expect material aid. The better classes here 
are universally in our favor and the debates now going on in both houses of 
Parliament show the strong opposition to the Gov.”** Greenhow was cognizant 
of the significant role the British public played in determining the outcome of 
Confederate recognition, and, as a result, the outcome of the war. 

An earlier 1863 letter to Boteler showcased her drive to ensure the British 
press reported positive news of the Confederacy and portrayed the new repub- 
lic in an encouraging way. She described her frustration with the circulation of 
what she considered to be misinformation and distortion in British print cul- 
ture: “All the accounts come through the Yankee press. Just now we have the 
news of Bragg’s disastrous defeat and falling back from Lookout Mountain— 
with loss of 60 pieces of artillery small arms &c. and 8000 prisoners. [.. .] This 
news has brought down the Confederate loan from 60 to 31.” In spite of this, 
she maintained her optimism for the Confederate cause in Britain: “My friend 
you know not the importance of sending correct information, which can be used 
so as to counteract the Yankee accounts I believe that all classes here except the 
Abolitionists sympathize with us and are only held back from recognizing us 
for fear of war with the United States.”*? Greenhow believed she had her finger 
on the pulse of British society and could accurately determine the British pub- 
lic’s allegiance in the Civil War. Communicating this important information 
to male political leaders in Richmond made her a key contact in transatlantic 
networks to advocate for the Confederate cause in Europe. 

Greenhow also found a confidante in Georgiana Freeman Gholson Walker 
during her time in Europe. Walker’s husband was sent to Bermuda by the 
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Confederate War Office in November 1862. In the spring of 1863, she ran the 
blockade to join him in Bermuda, and Walker saw her old friend while Green- 
how was passing through Bermuda on her way to Europe in 1863. Then Walker 
visited Greenhow in London in mid-1864, the last time she would see her before 
Greenhow’s death later that year. Greenhow wrote to Walker to convey her tri- 
umphs in Paris and Britain. In December 1863, Walker received a letter from 
Greenhow about her visit to the French capital: “Mrs G is much delighted with 
her visit to Paris, and considers her mission to have been a successful one. She 
had an audience with the emperor, and was treated with marked attention. She 
says she advocated our cause warmly and earnestly; and left not one point un- 
covered.” Walker went on to describe Napoleon’s consideration for Greenhow: 
“the Emperor received her as one directly from the President and bade her tell 
the President that his sympathy was all with him; and that he should do all in 
his power to aid him.”*° Napoleon recognized that Greenhow had direct lines 
of communication and an unmediated relationship with the Confederate pres- 
ident. Napoleon accepted Greenhow as an emissary in the political sphere and 
communicated to Davis through Greenhow. In this instance, a leader abroad 
acknowledged the significance of Greenhow, as a Confederate woman, to repre- 
sent and strengthen the Confederate cause in Europe. 

Walker was also keen to learn of Greenhow’s successes in Britain. “She has 
been wonderfully well received in England. ... 1 do not wonder at that for 
she is a very clever woman, and has the ability to show those Yankees up in 
their true characters.” Walker went on to praise Greenhow’s manipulation of 
nineteenth-century gender conventions to serve the Confederate diplomatic 
mission: “She says a smart thing in her letter. She writes ‘I consider the culti- 
vation of my good looks a duty which I owe to my country... . She is one of the 
most beautiful women I ever saw. She knows this; and like a sensible woman, does 
not pretend to think the contrary [emphasis her own].”*' According to Walker, 
Greenhow used her feminine beauty as a tool of gendered manipulation and ad- 
vancement in her diplomatic exchanges with men in Europe. In this way, Green- 
how’s diplomatic efforts can be seen as enhanced, rather than compromised, by 
her position as “the weaker sex in war.” 

Greenhow published her narrative, My Imprisonment and the First Year of 
Abolition Rule in Washington, in London in 1863. In her narrative, Green- 
how described her suffering and the dangers she faced as a Southern woman in 
the context of war. She recalled the omnipresent and pervading threat of her 
arrest by Union authorities: “The words of the heroine Corday are applicable 
here: ‘C‘est le crime qui fait la honte, et non pas l’échafaud. My sufferings will 
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afford a significant lesson to the women of the South, that sex or condition is 
no bulwark against the surging billows of the ‘irrepressible conflict.”“? Further- 
more, once she was arrested and imprisoned, she included an extract from her 
journal dated March 25, 1862: “I have been now eight months a prisoner, subject 
during that period to every insult and outrage which capricious tyranny could 
invent; my property stolen and destroyed; shut up in close imprisonment, and ac- 
tually suffering the torments of hunger.” Greenhow was also distraught over the 
inclusion of her daughter in her punishment, “To this treatment has my child 
of eight years been also exposed.”** While such instances of women’s imprison- 
ment for supporting the Confederacy were rare, these exceptional cases did offer 
an opportunity for the Union to deter other Southern women from engaging 
in similar pursuits. These exceptional cases also offered the Confederacy the 
opportunity to admonish the Union for its harsh and inhumane treatment of 
Confederate women, like Greenhow, as “the weaker sex in war.” 

While these commentaries implicitly indicted the Union as the cause of her 
individual suffering, she spliced her narrative with explicit condemnations of the 
Union’s lack of humanity in its interactions with Southern women. In her nar- 
rative, Greenhow included the second letter she wrote to U.S. secretary of war 
Edwin Stanton dated December 27, 1861, begging him to cease hostilities on the 
grounds of humanity, “if there be one latent spark of philanthropy still dormant 
in your soul, to kindle it in the cause of suffering humanity. For this cruel war lies 
at your door, and not at that of my brethren of the South.” Moreover, her entry 
from March 19, 1862, conveyed her sense of hopelessness and powerlessness at the 
hands of the Union. Greenhow’s daughter accompanied her to prison and fell ill. 
Greenhow pleaded for medical help and finally a doctor was consulted, but the 
prospect of their release, even under these dire circumstances, seemed unlikely, 
“it [the doctor’s visit] was only intended to gloss over their tyranny and afford a 
pretext for still greater oppression. I knew the chiefs of the Abolition Govern- 
ment too well to believe that humanity would guide their counsels.” Greenhow 
castigated representatives of the “Abolition Government”—both Stanton and its 
“chiefs”—in their failure to treat the South and its people with humanity. 

After delivering her own personal account of suffering as a Southern woman 
and identifying the source responsible for her suffering—the Union govern- 
ment—Greenhow concluded her narrative with a call to British abolitionists 
to take a role of nonintervention in the conflict. Their doing so in debates sur- 
rounding Confederate recognition would silence some of the most vocal critics 
of the Confederacy abroad and make the prospect of Confederate recognition 
more likely. Greenhow explained how the South would address philanthropic 
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and humanitarian concerns surrounding slavery on its own terms: “I think, En- 
glish philanthropists may safely leave to Southern statesmen the removal of such 
abuses as cling to this in common with all other human institutions.” Green- 
how was aware of the powerful effect of the language of humanitarianism in this 
conflict. The final lines of her narrative recognized the leading critique of the 
Confederacy—the Confederacy violated standards of humanity in its perpetua- 
tion of the institution of slavery—and attempted to counter this critique within 
the same rhetorical lexicon. According to Greenhow, the South might not advo- 
cate immediate abolition, but its leaders were considering the wider and global 
philanthropic and humanistic debates surrounding the institution of slavery. 
The South, like the English philanthropists, was concerned with the betterment 
of mankind and common humanity. Greenhow used the position and power 
granted to her by Davis to try to mediate the interests of Britain and the Con- 
federacy, in both her encounters with foreign leaders and the publication of her 
narrative abroad. Davis did not empower Greenhow or any other Confederate 
woman as an official ambassador, and her activities did not signal conservative 
women’s entry into formal politics, but he did afford her a version of diplomatic 
status that allowed her to contribute to debates over Confederate support in 
Britain. Greenhow did not need to enjoy the rights of full citizenship to make 
a forceful conservative intervention into these political and diplomatic issues. 

In August 1864, Greenhow attempted to return to the Confederacy on a 
British blockade runner. After an altercation with a Union ship off the coast 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, Greenhow drowned. Sewn into her clothes 
were $2,000 of royalties from the sale of her memoir in Europe. These proceeds 
from her narrative, embedded in her garments for travel, hindered her ability 
to swim to safety. A letter published in the Wilmington Sentinel described how 
Greenhow’s funeral was planned to be as “public as possible” and her “corpse 
would lie in state” given her service to the Confederate state: “It was a solemn 
and imposing spectacle... the silent mourners, sable-robed, at the head and foot; 
the tide of visitors, women and children with streaming eyes, and soldiers, with 
bent heads and hushed stares, standing by, paying the last tribute of respect to 
the departed heroine.”™* This episode became a perfect snapshot of Southern 
women’s victimization at the hands of the Union military; both her memoir 
and her death illustrated the vulnerability of Confederate women. According to 
Confederate advocates, Britain had saved and protected Greenhow; the Union 
had persecuted and killed her. In her life and death, Greenhow was a heroine for 
the Confederate cause. 
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Like Greenhow, Belle Boyd hailed from a wealthy family; she was born in 
Martinsburg, Virginia (later West Virginia), and her family held strong Confed- 
erate sympathies. After being acquitted of murder for shooting a Union soldier 
in 1861 who tried to enter her family home, Boyd carried intelligence to Confed- 
erate military lines in Virginia. The Northern press lambasted her as a prostitute 
for her activities to support the Confederacy.” The Southern press hailed her 
as a heroine of the cause. Myrta Lockett Avary recalled the kindness and gen- 
erosity of Boyd after she had spent a night sheltering in her family’s house early 
in the war: “Once, when riding out to review some troops near Winchester, she 
met a soldier, a mere boy, trudging along painfully on his bare feet. She took 
off her own shoes and made him put them on.”*° Boyd was arrested by Union 
authorities in July 1862 and imprisoned in the Old Capitol Prison, the same as 
Greenhow, and was released one month later. She was arrested again in 1863 but 
was quickly released. Soon after, she ran the blockade and traveled to Britain, 
when her vessel was intercepted by a Union ship. Boyd’s vessel was eventually 
permitted to travel on to Britain and, in August 1864, she married an officer on 
the Union ship that allowed her to pass, Samuel Wylde Hardinge. Soon after 
the marriage, Hardinge was imprisoned by the Union under suspicion of aid- 
ing a Confederate spy. While historians do not agree on the fate of Hardinge, 
most believe he was released from prison in early 1865 and died soon after. Like 
Greenhow, once in Britain and pregnant with Hardinge’s child, Boyd published 
a memoir of her trials in the Confederacy titled Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison. 
In Two Volumes (1865).! Boyd’s narrative, particularly in commentaries dated 
from 1862, is a testament to the enduring vulnerability and insecurity Southern 
women faced in the war—even if they were considered to be the “Rebel Joan of 
Arc” or “Cleopatra of Secession.” Boyd described the war’s impact on her family 
in the summer of 186] in a description that could be applied to many households 
across the South at this early point in the war: “the excitement caused by our 
exertions to equip our father for the field had ceased, and the reaction of feeling 
had set in.... Our nights were not passed in sleep, but in thinking painfully of 
the loved one who was exposed to the dangers and privations of war.” Later, 
she recalled a less generalized experience of suffering in the Old Capitol Prison: 
“Years may roll by, but my sufferings in that prison, both mental and physical, 
can never be obliterated from my memory; and to attempt to describe them 
would be utterly impossible.”™ 

Boyd was meticulous in identifying the cause of her suffering: the Union’s 
violations of standards of humanity. Boyd described one of her many scathing 
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confrontations with the Union navy, “I calculated far too much upon the for- 
bearance and humanity of Yankees; and these qualities were seldom exhibited 
when their enemies were defenseless and, consequently, at their mercy.”** Fur- 
thermore, Boyd not only discussed her own suffering, but the suffering of others 
she encountered. She described “a piteous spectacle” at Fort Delaware: “Four 
[Confederate] men, old and decrepit, one of them tottering on the entrance to the 
valley of shadows, gray beards and venerable aspects ought to have commanded 
at least sympathy from the presiding powers at Washington, were brought in as 
prisoners [to the Union].”® She then provided the text of the petition written 
by the four prisoners to the commander at Fort Delaware asking him to support 
their petition for release and their oath of allegiance to the Union if he found 
it in accordance with his own “views of duty and humanity.”** The Union not 
only transgressed the bonds of humanity in its relations with Southern women 
but also frail older Southern men; the Union preyed upon the South’s weakest 
people. In her selection of this visceral and emotive anecdote to include in her 
narrative and complement her first-person account, Boyd widened the scope of 
sympathy to include not only victimized women but victimized men. Whereas 
Confederate sympathizers in Britain used the language of humanity to forge 
bonds of commonality between Britain and the Confederacy, Greenhow and 
Boyd used the language of humanity to demonize the Union. Still, both of these 
rhetorical strategies were deployed to strengthen British support of the Confed- 
erate war effort. 

After building her case for Southern women’s victimization as a result of 
Union abuses of humanity, the final words of Boyd’s two-volume narrative ad- 
vocate for European recognition of the Confederacy in memory: 


Englishmen! I appeal to your impartial judgment! I look to you for the 
discountenancing of the foul charge which Mr. Stanton has thrown upon 
the shoulders of our Southern leaders [that the South is responsible for 
Lincoln’s assassination] that he might thereby induce the European Powers 
to withdraw their recognition of Southern belligerency.” 


Boyd had submitted her narrative to the publisher before the assassination of 
Lincoln and was able to add a final chapter after his assassination. In fact, on 
January 25, 1865, she had written to Lincoln with a proposal. She would with- 
draw her memoir from publication if Lincoln released her husband. She de- 
scribed the politicization of her narrative: “My book was not originally intended 
to be more than a personal narrative, but since my husband’s unjust arrest, I 
had intended making it political.” She then went on to describe this politicized 
narrative’s threat to Lincoln, “[I] had introduced many atrocious circumstances 
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respecting your government with which I am so well acquainted which would 
open the eyes of Europe to many things which the world on this side of the water 
little dreams.”** She gave him a deadline of March 25 to release her husband or 
else her memoir would be published. Given there is no record of a response from 
Lincoln to Boyd, and Boyd did publish her narrative in 1865, it is very unlikely 
her letter had an impact on Lincoln. She may have been unsuccessful in forg- 
ing a relationship with Lincoln and lobbying for her husband, but her letter to 
Lincoln still reveals her claim to an expanded wartime role; she believed she had 
the right to petition Lincoln herself for her own interests. After the surrender at 
Appomattox and assassination of Lincoln, Boyd still perceived European recog- 
nition of the Confederacy to be crucial to the preservation of its legacy.” Boyd 
was acutely aware that the Southern war effort would not only be remembered in 
a national context but in a more global landscape. European recognition of the 
Confederacy was not just important to the Confederate war effort before 1865 
but to the memory of the Confederacy after 1865. 

After the war, still experiencing financial strain, Boyd became an actress. In 
1866, she played Pauline in Manchester Theatre Royal’s production of The Lady 
of Lyons. Soon after, she returned to the United States and gave her theatrical 
debut in St. Louis. She then toured the South and Southwest with a theater com- 
pany. Before her March 1869 marriage to John Swainston Hammond, a former 
British officer, she gave up her acting career.®° In her immediate postwar activi- 
ties, Boyd maintained a public transnational presence and found a new venue to 
explore performance and the fluidity of identity. In some ways, she applied the 
same skill set she had developed during the war as a spy to her work after the war 
as an actress. Whereas during the war she performed the role of a Confederate 
spy and deceived the Union as to her true identity, after the war she performed 
many theatrical roles as an actress to entertain commercial audiences. Her war- 
time performance projected ideals of Confederate nationalism and the legiti- 
macy and worthiness of the Confederate cause to audiences inside and outside 
of the Confederacy. Like Greenhow, Boyd controlled both her performative and 
written narrative of her devotion to the Confederate cause and offered Confed- 


erate supporters a sensational and charismatic emissary to circulate their ideas. 


The Rhetoric of Confederate Womanhood in Britain 


From 1862, espoused by both British-born Confederate sympathizers and 
American-born women Confederate agents, one way in which the appeal for 
Confederate recognition in Britain was framed was through a rhetoric of what 
today would be called “humanitarianism” justified through Southern women’s 
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vulnerability and victimization. Often in newspapers and political debates, eco- 
nomic and political treatises on taxation and the constitutional rights to seces- 
sion became secondary to moralistic supplications for support of the Southern 
cause to protect the rights of humanity and promote the betterment of mankind. 
This was a more inclusive rhetorical frame with a wider appeal. This rhetoric 
was presented in simple and easily accessible language that was generally secular 
and void of complex political theory. Also, it was not just aimed at the political 
and economic elites but the masses. As such, it held the potential to incorporate 
more voices in the debate across a more diverse range of classes and backgrounds. 
This was not just about defining international relations from above but shaping 
popular opinion from below. 

The rhetoric of Confederate recognition evolved from a more political and 
economic argument to one of moralism and common humanity from 1862. By 
the start of 1862, after several months of fighting, the sacrifices of war were no 
longer an abstract concept as they had been in the early months of 1861, but an 
actual lived reality for the Confederate home front. As such, this new rhetoric 
was a response to the new hardships and culture of self-sacrifice on the South- 
ern home front born out of the conditions of war. Also, in more specific terms, 
this change in rhetoric was a response to the Union’s alleged aggressions against 
Southern women in the early months of the conflict. As Confederate secretary 
of state Judah P. Benjamin wrote to James Mason, the Confederate emissary 
in Britain, in late 1864, “While engaged in defending our country on terms so 
unequal the foes whom we are resisting profess the intention of resorting to the 
starvation and extermination of our women and children as a means of securing 
conquest over us.” Benjamin ended his letter with a plea for Mason to ascertain 
whether England would, in fact, recognize the Confederacy for the sake of hu- 
manity: “If then, the purpose of France and Great Britain have been, or be now, 
to exact terms or conditions before conceding the rights we claim [independence 
and foreign recognition], a frank exposition of that purpose is due to human- 
ity. It is due now, for it may enable us to save many lives most precious to our 
country.”®' Benjamin, a keen observer of events in Europe and the promotion of 
the Confederate case abroad, captured the shift in pro-Confederate rhetoric in 
Britain in a letter to his diplomat: Southern civilians were suffering and required 
foreign intervention on humanitarian grounds. 

In incidents that would garner international attention, as discussed earlier, 
Confederate spy Rose Greenhow was imprisoned in 1861 and Belle Boyd was 
imprisoned in 1862 and 1863. Between August 20 and August 24, 1862, Reyn- 
old's Newspaper, Preston Guardian, Leeds Mercury, and Liverpool Mercury all 
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printed an article from the New York Herald describing Boyd’s arrest and im- 
prisonment.” In an infamous episode, Union general Benjamin Butler, occupy- 
ing New Orleans from May 1862, issued General Order 28, an order that gave 
Union soldiers the right to treat New Orleans women displaying “insult” or 
“contempt” to their authority as “common women” or prostitutes. Inside and 
outside of the Confederacy, these incidents were framed as abuses of Union 
power and as victimization of Southern women and became lightning rods to 
critique the Union war effort.“ 

General Butlet’s order, while targeting Southern women in the Confederacy, 
did have international diplomatic ramifications. Lord Palmerston in the British 
House of Commons pontificated, “An Englishman must blush to think that 
such an act has been committed by one belonging to the Anglo-Saxon race.”* 
Such anxieties surrounding General Order 28 prompted a prolonged confronta- 
tion between Palmerston and the American minister to Great Britain, Charles 
Francis Adams. National and local British newspapers reported on Butler's ex- 
ploits in New Orleans. Many publications reprinted General Order 28 verba- 
tim and responses to the order from both Northerners and Southerners. Both 
the Standard and the Leicester Chronicle published the text of Butler's General 
Order 28 and Confederate general P. G. T. Beauregard’s General Order 44, a 
response to Butler’s edict, on June 10, 1862, and June 14, 1862, respectively. 
Beauregard’s General Order 44 highlighted the significance of gender: “shall 
our mothers, our wives, our daughters and our sisters, be thus outraged by the 
ruffianly soldiers of the North, to whom is given the right to treat, at their plea- 
sure, the ladies of the South as common harlots?”® Male Confederate leaders 
harnessed women not only as symbols to strengthen the Confederate cause but 
to denigrate the “ruffianly” Union cause, and this rhetoric was circulated both 
inside and outside of the Confederacy. 

What is more, New Orleans resident Eugenia Phillips was arrested, prose- 
cuted, and imprisoned under Butler’s General Order 28 for laughing at the pro- 
cession of a Union soldier’s funeral. In addition to visceral outrage throughout 
the South, this episode was prominently featured in newspapers across Britain. 
Between July 28 and August 6, 1862, the Daily News, the Times, Penny Illus- 
trated Paper, Belfast News-Letter, and Derby Mercury all printed Butler’s con- 
viction order of Phillips’s and Phillips’s response to his order.*° Three months 
after her imprisonment, Butler released Phillips and she became a physical rep- 
resentation of the suffering women of the Confederacy under inhumane Union 
military occupation. While she did not physically journey to Europe as Green- 
how and Boyd did, news of Phillips’s ordeal did travel to Europe and helped 
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frame debates surrounding the suffering of Southern women and the merits of 
Confederate recognition. Again, the emerging rhetoric of gender and humani- 
tarianism was a response to changing conditions inside the Confederacy and the 
Union’s mismanagement of “unruly” Southern women. 

From 1862, the rhetoric surrounding Confederate recognition had to grapple 
with the effects of the Union’s plans for emancipation. In May 1861, while in 
command of Fort Monroe in Hampton, Virginia, Union general Butler refused 
to return fugitive slaves who had entered his camp to their Southern owners in a 
policy that became known as “Butler’s Fugitive Slave Law.” In August 1861, the 
Union passed the First Confiscation Act and the Second Confiscation Act in July 
1862. After the Battle of Antietam in September 1862, Lincoln issued his prelim- 
inary Emancipation Proclamation and the final Emancipation Proclamation on 
January 1, 1863. Lincoln’s final Emancipation Proclamation changed the Civil 
War from the war to save the union, to the war to end slavery. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation gave the Union an international humanitarianism cause and 
grounded its war efforts in moralism. This was a powerful and evocative message 
to an international audience: to support the Union was to support abolition. 

On the other side, the Confederacy was founded on the right to own slaves. 
The Confederacy could not appeal to an international audience on humanitar- 
ian grounds on the issue of slavery. Confederate advocates tried to challenge the 
humanity of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, but this was an impotent 
and ineffective strategy. Still, some tried. In addition to lobbying the case for 
Confederate recognition in parliament, Liberal M.P. for Sunderland William 
Schaw Lindsay also lobbied the case for Confederate recognition to the British 
public. At the annual meeting of the Middlesex Annual Agricultural Associa- 
tion in October 1863, Lindsay lambasted Lincoln’s plans for emancipation on 
humanitarian grounds, 


It [Emancipation Proclamation] could not be humane to the slaves, who 
were not yet prepared for freedom; and it certainly would not be humane 
to the five or six million of white people in the Southern States because 
the real object, aim and end of the proclamation was nothing more or less 
than this [. ..] massacre your masters, massacre your mistresses, massacre 
their children so you can obtain your freedom. Instead of being a humane 
proclamation, it was in fact a specimen of the most horrible barbarity.* 


According to Lindsay, the Emancipation Proclamation, not the Confederate 
cause and slavery, promoted unjust violence and inhumanity. In a similar lexicon 
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of barbarity and depravity, Greenhow described the Emancipation Proclamation 
to Boteler in early 1864, “The French people are brutal ignorant and depraved 
to a degree beyond description and have no appreciation of our struggle they 
believe it is to free the slaves and all their sympathies are really on the Yan- 
kee side.” While Greenhow harbored high hopes for British recognition of the 
Confederacy until her death, her critique of the French people’s views on “the 
war to end slavery” reveals a dominant discourse across Europe, even in Britain, 
that Confederate advocates abroad failed to effectively contest. After January 
1, 1863, it was widely believed the Union held a monopoly on humanitarian 
interests given its recently stated commitment to abolish slavery. Despite its best 
efforts, the Confederacy struggled to challenge this narrative. 

However, Confederate sympathizers tried to change this narrative of human- 
itarian concerns in the Civil War using the rhetoric of gender and the nation- 
alist symbolism of victimized Southern women as “the weaker sex in war.” In 
this narrative, the Union became the belligerent force as it violated standards 
of common humanity and moralism. While the Union might have made the 
Civil War the war to end slavery, it also fought a war against Southern women. 
This rhetorical frame offered the Confederacy the opportunity to assume the 
moral high ground and combat Union influence in the court of international 
public opinion. Simply put, the Confederacy’s embrace of common humanity 
thetoric, based on abuses against Southern women, can be read as a response to 
the Union’s emancipation plans to a global audience. 

These humanitarian moralistic appeals cannot be qualified as apolitical. 
They not only requested financial support for specific Confederate causes (like 
Southern prisoners and Southern women) but also political support to recognize 
the Confederacy for the betterment of the family of nations and mankind. The 
rhetoric of common humanity, as justified through the victimization of South- 
ern women, wedded the moral and political justifications for Confederate recog- 
nition. Placing these debates in a lexicon of humanitarianism made the struggle 
for Confederate recognition about more than the individual self interest of one 
state and its citizens, but rather the collective interests of all states and mankind. 
In doing so, seemingly apolitical humanitarian discourses became political be- 
cause they all had one aim: securing Confederate recognition in Britain by way 
of gendered rhetoric. 

Therefore, the idea of victimized Southern women, or “the weaker sex in war,” 
played a key role in debates to recognize the Confederacy in Britain. Confederate 
advocates and Confederate women in Britain were cognizant of the emotive po- 
litical power of female vulnerability and victimization, especially in the context of 
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war. Mobilizing this rhetoric to an international audience placed suffering South- 
ern women at the center of the campaign to convince the British populace to lobby 
for their government recognizing Southern independence. Conservative women 
became a source of political capital showcased by Confederate sympathizers in 
Britain to advance their agenda of recognition. As seen in their first-person narra- 
tives and letters, some middle-and planter-class white women in the Confederacy 
did display a conservative political consciousness on diplomatic issues and desired 
European recognition of the Confederacy on the world stage. These conservative 
women were invested in political issues outside of their daily lived experience, and 
they were eager to chronicle and contribute to the Confederate cause. However, 
most of these women, save Rose Greenhow and Belle Boyd, had little impact as 
political actors on these issues inside or outside of the Confederacy. 

Greenhow and Boyd were exceptional figures in this global narrative, and 
they carved out new and influential diplomatic relationships with Confederate 
and British as well as French leaders on both sides of the Atlantic. Male political 
leaders, in both the Confederacy and Britain, recognized the potential power of 
Greenhow and Boyd to shape both public perceptions and political alliances in 
Britain. In contrast to women’s reform networks in the mid-nineteenth-century 
North, Greenhow and Boyd did not secure for themselves or lobby for others for 
the full rights of citizenship on the basis of their expanded roles in the political 
sphere, but they still affected important political and diplomatic issues for the 
Confederacy in formative ways. However, unlike Greenhow and Boyd, most 
Confederate women had the greatest impact as inanimate symbols referenced in 
transnational print culture and political speeches, without a voice or distinction 
as to their race or class status. Confederate supporters abroad used the idea of 
Southern women as “the weaker sex in war” symbolically to admonish the Union 
and gain sympathy for the Southern cause. 

White Southern women were not only powerful ideological symbols geograph- 
ically outside of the Confederacy, but temporally outside of the Confederacy. The 
women discussed so far in this book—in chapters 1 through 4—reveal how the 
advent of war changed middle-and planter-class white women’s relationship to 
the state and how these women negotiated relationships with male political and 
military leaders. Women advocated their own agendas often linked to national 
devotion and increasingly engaged with political culture in new ways. After 1865, 
some white Southern women played key roles in the construction of Lost Cause 
ideology and in shaping the relationship between the Old South and the New 
South. In doing so, they often used the memory of these wartime women to legit- 
imize and valorize their own Lost Cause organizations and actions. 


CHAPTER 5 





The Home for Needy Confederate Women 


HE STATE OF VIRGINIA chartered the Home for Needy Confederate 

Women in 1898. The charter allocated “for the establishment and con- 

duct of a home for needy widows, wives, sisters and daughters of Con- 
federate soldiers.”' The organization occupied three homes in Richmond over 
the course of the twentieth century to accommodate its expanding operation. In 
1900, the first home opened on 1726 Grove Avenue and housed eleven residents. 
In 1903, the organization moved to 3 East Grace Street, caring for an average of 
forty to fifty women per year. Then, the home moved to 301 N. Sheppard Street 
in 1932.” The new building on Sheppard Street could house up to 100 residents, 
but the organization struggled to recruit residents later in the twentieth century. 
In 1977, twelve years before its closure in 1989, the home cared for fifty residents. 

The home received significant support from the state of Virginia. From 
1915 to 1982, the Virginia General Assembly awarded the home annual fund- 
ing, though these awards were often subject to debate in the legislature over 
the amount. In 1915, in its first award of state funding, the legislature gave the 
home $5,000. By way of comparison, in 1918, the General Assembly gave the 
Lee Home for Confederate Veterans $90,000.* In addition, fundraising drives 
as well as donations from private individuals and other Confederate memorial 
organizations (in particular, the United Daughters of the Confederacy and Sons 
of the Confederate Veterans) supported the home to a far lesser extent. 

In the early 1980s, in its final years of funding, the home was given $125,000 
per year. Without state financial support the home could not operate, and it 
was increasingly reliant on the state of Virginia for its survival as the twentieth 
century progressed.‘ In this way, the home fit national patterns. Historians of 
twentieth-century veterans’ homes have established that the funding patterns 
of these institutions show an early reliance on private funding, transitioning 
to a combination of private and state funding, and finally a reliance on state 
funding.’ Historians of twentieth-century Confederate women’s homes agree 
with this trajectory, albeit with an emphasis on changing definitions of—and 
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gendered forms of—charity from the nineteenth to the twentieth century and 
the lessening role of the individual in ensuring social welfare programs as time 
progressed.‘ In addition to funding its work through private donations and state 
support, the home required that residents transfer their remaining financial as- 
sets to the home upon admittance. This policy led to criticism and claims that 
the home prioritized prospective residents with greater resources for admit- 
tance.’ In 1989, seven years after the General Assembly withdrew state funding 
for the home and facing an ever-dwindling population of Confederate “widows, 
wives, sisters, and daughters” the home shut its doors and the remaining resi- 
dents were relocated to nursing homes.§ 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy supported the establishment of 
similar homes for indigent Confederate women across the South at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, but the Home for Needy Confederate Women 
in the former capital of the Confederacy was in many ways a template for these 
later establishments.’ The significance of these homes rested not with the quan- 
tifiable number of residents but the symbolism of caring for the female descen- 
dants of Confederate soldiers. In other words, the organization not only served 
the medical needs of its residents, the residents served the ideological needs of 
the organization as embodiments of Confederate memory, becoming living, 
breathing symbols of the Lost Cause. Women leaders of the home were actively 
and eagerly involved in constructing and circulating this symbolism of Confed- 
erate memory. Just as the women discussed in this book were committed to and 
helped strengthen the Confederate cause during the war, the female leaders of 
the home were committed to and helped build Confederate memory and the 
Lost Cause after the war. 

Both during and after the war, the groups of women discussed in this book 
had control over how they contributed first to nationalist and later to Lost Cause 
ideologies. During the war, even though women did not hold the full rights of 
citizenship and were not concerned with attaining these rights, they still ne- 
gotiated new roles in society and a new relationship with the state. Over the 
course of the twentieth century, coinciding with the life span of the Home for 
Needy Confederate Women, women gained more rights as citizens as well as 
direct access to the electoral political sphere as both voters and officeholders." 
Still, despite this expansion of women’s political rights as citizens and the intro- 
duction of women’s roles in the electoral political sphere, the women involved 
with the home engaged with twentieth-century conservative political culture to 
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It is important to note here that “conservative” is not used in this chapter 
as an adjective for the Republican Party or to describe the twentieth-century 
political party spectrum. Conservative is used in the same way as in previous 
chapters, to denote women who were not concerned with advancing their indi- 
vidual rights or advocating for marginalized groups but rather were focused on 
the collective mission of sustaining the Confederacy during the war and the Lost 
Cause after the war. As such, these conservative women used progressive ad- 
vancements of gender equality and women’s expanded rights as citizens to lobby 
the state of Virginia for the establishment, funding, and maintenance of a Lost 
Cause organization. These conservative women used the new set of rights and 
powers given to women through liberal reforms over the course of the twentieth 
century to lobby for the Home for Needy Confederate Women and the Lost 
Cause. The conservative women of the home benefited from liberal reforms and 
then used them to advance a Lost Cause agenda. 

The life ofits most famous resident, Sally Tompkins, encapsulates the mission 
of the organization. As discussed in the introduction, at the outbreak of the war, 
Tompkins dedicated her life to the Confederate cause. She ran the Robertson 
Hospital, a private hospital in Richmond, which served 1,300 patients over the 
course of the war. When Jefferson Davis ordered that all hospitals be placed 
under military command, he commissioned Tompkins in the Confederate army, 
as an unassigned captain in the Confederate cavalry. She was the only woman 
to be commissioned in the Confederate army and was known as the Florence 
Nightingale of the Confederacy. After the war, having never married or had chil- 
dren, she continued her charity efforts in the Richmond area until she was no 
longer able to support herself. She was admitted to the Home for Needy Confed- 
erate Women in 1905 and stayed until her death in 1916. She was given military 
honors at her burial. The trajectory of Tompkins’s life, from being a caregiver to 
the Confederate cause in the 1860s to being a convalescent of the Confederate 
cause in the 1900s, is a powerful illustration of the home’s romantic ambitions— 
an important facet of the broader trend to commemorate Tompkins, to which 
the epilogue returns. In a reciprocal exchange of service, the home strove to care 
for women who had cared for the Confederacy. Just as women like Tompkins 
safeguarded the Confederate cause during the war, the home would safeguard 
her welfare and medical care after the war, in both symbolic and practical ways.’ 

While there is an abundant body of scholarship exploring the significance 
of Ladies’ Memorial Associations from the end of the war to the beginning of 
the twentieth century, as well as the emergence of the United Daughters of the 
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Confederacy at the end of the nineteenth century, there is little mention of the 
Home for Needy Confederate Women other than to briefly reference its links 
to these other Lost Cause organizations.’ This chapter examines how the home 
rejected lifeless stone monuments to focus on caring for its residents and using 
them as living, breathing vessels of Confederate memory and the Lost Cause.’ 
Its admittance requirements bore a similarity to the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy (UDC) membership policy that stated: “widows, wives, mothers, 
sisters, nieces and lineal descendants of such men as served honorably in the 
Confederate army, navy or civil service.” Indeed, the home was similar to the 
UDC in its reliance on the history of the Confederacy to select who would be 
included in its organization and its ideological mission, but it was markedly 
different in its works.’ Its women leaders focused on maintaining life links 
to the Confederacy, to protect aging women, and to promote the home as a 
symbol of the Lost Cause into the next century. This was not just about val- 
orizing the past but integrating living symbols of Confederate memory into 
the twentieth-century social landscape of the South.'* Through the work of its 
women leaders, the Home for Needy Confederate Women became a symbol of 
Confederate memory, not as a stone memorial, but through the collective physi- 
cality of its female lineal descendants.” This chapter explores how the home was 
a collective symbol of Confederate memory, not only in terms of its residents but 
in its goals and interventions into Virginia state politics. 

Not only its women residents, but the home itself as a domestic space can be 
seen as a symbol of wartime gender and race power relations and postwar trauma. 
As Thavolia Glymph argues, after the war “The white home was reinvented as a 
highly gendered and racialized sanctuary. There, white women would continue 
to be ‘ladies’ and managers of domestic spaces, both white and black.”'* The 
Home for Needy Confederate Women was comprised of women from several 
households and functioned somewhere between traditional definitions of the 
private and public spheres, but Glymph’s ideas of domesticity and memory still 
apply to this collective household’s embrace of the previous century’s gender and 
race relations. The organization’s women leaders sought to maintain the values 
of nineteenth-century Southern “civilization” through the maintenance of the 
twentieth-century home.” The home never housed a Black resident and refer- 
ences to race in the organization’s archival record are rare and reflect the ways 
in which gendered notions of domesticity were inflected with a race and class 
hierarchy in both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The women leaders of 
the home recorded issues they found to be important, and such issues rarely in- 
cluded race, despite the organization’s life span over segregation, Jim Crow, and 
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the Civil Rights movement. The home did not consider Black women’s voices, 
ideas, and experiences in its conceptualization of the Old South and Civil War; 
instead, the home’s women leaders focused on promoting Confederate memory 
based on white superiority. These conservative women were actively engaged 
with strengthening Lost Cause ideology through white women’s associations of 
domesticity and civilization from the previous century. 

Yet toward the end of the twentieth century, this symbolism came into con- 
flict with the legislative agenda and political ideology of the Virginia General 
Assembly, the oldest democratic legislative body in the United States. The Gen- 
eral Assembly was willing to financially support the home temporarily, as long 
as it restricted its admittance policy to the next generation of Confederate survi- 
vors (i.e., daughters). However, when the home modified its admittance policy to 
include all female lineal descendants in perpetuity in 1977, the General Assem- 
bly withdrew its funding. State support of female Confederate descendants for 
generations to come, into the twenty-first century and beyond, held potentially 
perilous and unstable ramifications for individual politicians and the legislative 
body as a whole since the home’s symbolism stood in stark contrast to ideals of 
modernization. 

Debates surrounding continued state support of the home reveal multidimen- 
sional and deeply embedded conflicts over the state’s role in supporting Con- 
federate memorials and memory—an issue still relevant today. Furthermore, 
the home’s near complete dependence on state funding from 1915 for its oper- 
ation speaks to the contested notion of state support of medical care, another 
issue still relevant today. The symbolism of the Home for Needy Confederate 
Women held social capital for two dissonant interests. For Confederate sym- 
pathizers, the survival of the home was one means by which to strengthen the 
Lost Cause. For the state legislature, the withdrawal of state support for the 
home was one means by which to showcase a political agenda committed to 
social and economic liberalism in the second half of the twenty-first century, as 
argued by Susan Hamburger. The evocative and emotionally charged conflict 
between these two interpretations of the symbolism of the home reveals how 
understandings of gender and memory from the nineteenth century continued 
to shape the Virginia body politic into the twentieth century. As discussed in 
previous chapters, during the war conservative Virginia women brokered new 
relationships and exchanges to support the Confederate republic and perform 
national devotion. After the war, as seen in the establishment of the Home for 
Needy Confederate Women, some conservative Virginia women pivoted to new 
roles to support the Confederate republic in memory. In a similar vein as their 
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wartime counterparts, they lobbied male political and civic society leaders to 
safeguard the ideological legacy of the Confederacy as well as the physical sur- 
vival of Confederate women. 


The Rejection of Stone Monuments 


By the turn of the twentieth century, some in the Lost Cause called for Confed- 
erate memorialization to move beyond the erection of stone memorials and am- 
plify its celebration of Confederate women. A year before the Home for Needy 
Confederate Women was chartered by the state of Virginia, the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the George E. Pickett Camp published a circular addressing this shift in 
attitudes surrounding memorialization. The Ladies’ camp outlined the necessity 
to memorialize the cause beyond lifeless monuments and indicted the uneven 
processes of commemoration between Confederate soldiers and Confederate 
women: “You have provided generously for the disabled survivors of our heroic 
Confederate soldiery in their declining years: you have built monuments to the 
deathless dead who died for us and decked their graves with flowers.” The appeal 
continued with a sense of urgency: “under the shadow of those lofty pillars and 
pyramids you have erected to the dead, those dearer to the living and dead than 
life itself are shivering in cold and almost nakedness, starving for lack of proper 
food, dying for lack of proper care.””° Such a rhetoric created a hierarchy of me- 
morialization priorities where preserving life, as opposed to commemorating 
death, was paramount. 

The circular went on to make the gendered inequity in postwar recognition 
explicit. “In plain words—in calm, clear statement—what we mean is this: Here 
in Richmond, and, as we are informed and believe, throughout the Common- 
wealth, widows and sisters and daughters of the dead and disabled Confederate 
soldiers are in dire distress.”*! Foreshadowing the Home’s central mission, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the George E. Pickett Camp rejected the utility of stone 
monuments and advocated the care of aging Confederate women. 

The home’s first acting president, Elizabeth Lyne Hoskins Montague, mas- 
tered the rhetorical lexicon of women as living symbols of the Confederacy to 
both political and civic audiences. In a 1915 speech to the Virginia General As- 
sembly, Montague emphasized Confederate women as deserving of government 
support and protection: “The poor and needy women of the Confederacy define 
and segregate a class that should ever touch our hearts and quicken our hands. 
Deserving charity is always blessed, but when in its exercise we can identify glo- 
rious traditions and preserve the fine and stirring things of history, we indeed 
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ennoble ourselves.” Montague went on to reject lifeless stone monuments. “We 
have [been] building monuments, literally many hundreds of them, throughout 
the South-land. But the cry now is not for stone, but for bread.””* Likewise, 
addressing a UDC convention in the late 1920s to ask for increased financial 
support, Montague did not temper her rhetoric on the rejection of monuments: 
“Tt is not fully written in history, but sacrifice, suffering, endurance and courage 
are indelibly traced on the minds and hearts of the Southern people, and the 
objects of need can be better memorialized by bread than by stone.””? Again, 
such a rhetoric prioritized the basic needs of living Confederate descendants 
over the creation of monuments. Given that the UDC worked tirelessly to erect 
monuments throughout the region, this was a particularly targeted critique. 

Two decades later, in a speech to the Virginia General Assembly in the 1940s, 
Montague indicted the legislators to do more to support the home after they had 
not voted to raise its annual appropriations budget, despite the fact that the over- 
all budget had been increased that year and such an increase for the home was 
recommended in the governor's budget. Her closing comments encapsulated the 
core of the home’s work: “thousands of dollars have been spent upon monuments 
to our Confederate soldiers in this State. But this is the only monument in the 
world to the brave women of the South. Gentlemen, surely none of you desire 
the dissolution of this monument.” Interpreted through a conservative prism, 
Montague employed the issue of gender equality to strengthen her argument for 
the home’s funding. 

This rhetoric seems to have been embraced by not only the home’s leaders but 
also by its residents. In 1910, Caroline Gouldin praised her care in the home and 
claimed former Confederate soldiers would have supported this effort above all 
other forms of memorialization: “Are those who died bravely for the “Lost Cause’ 
in any way more honored than in this way to make comfortable and happy the 
declining years of the women who were dearer to them than life itself? I think I 
can truly say that this is the monument our honored dead would have preferred 
to any other.”” Gouldin inserted a moralistic imperative based on mid-nine- 
teenth-century concepts of Southern masculinity and honor to showcase the 
significance of the work of the home in the early twentieth century. Not only 
was the home trying to ensure the survival of Confederate women, the home’s 
advocates articulated a Confederate value system to justify its work.”* From its 
president to its residents, the home emphasized its life links to the Confederacy. 

As seen in Montague’s documented speeches and its other printed materials, 
the home was cognizant of the power of print culture to strengthen the organiza- 
tion and attract private donations. The home meticulously molded its vision and 
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drive around these aged women as life links to the Confederacy. This coalesced 
message is perhaps most visible in a 1929 twenty-four-page booklet published as 
part of a fundraising drive for the new home on Sheppard Street. The first half 
of the booklet detailed “The Need” of the organization as “the Home must be 
a refuge for the future, as well as the present, glorifying the memory of those 
who gave their all by ensuring that their descendants shall not be in danger of 
becoming public charges, or subject to the mercy of generations who may have 
forgotten.””” The booklet went on to explain “Why YOU Should Help”: “[the 
home] has been rendering definite service to aged women of the Confederacy for 
over 28 years. ... [It] offers worthy aged women a safe haven in their hour of need 
that in no way reflects upon or injures their natural pride of womanhood.”*® 
This appeal made it clear that the home honored the memory of the Confed- 
eracy by maintaining the Confederacy through its living female descendants. 
Through the bodies of these aged women, the Confederacy could exist outside 
of stone monuments into the twentieth century. President of the Richmond 
UDC chapter (1896-1927) Janet Henderson Weaver Randolph concurred. She 
opposed the building of a stone monument to honor Confederate women and 
instead advocated donations to the Confederate Museum as a way to celebrate 
Confederate womanhood in the present.” 

An abbreviated form of the booklet was published as a pamphlet aptly titled, 
“A Monument of Service: To the Undying Memory of the Women of the South- 
ern Confederacy.” Furthermore, the editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
published an independent pamphlet to support the fundraising drive: “Virginia’s 
call must not be Denied.” The pamphlet succinctly positioned the organization’s 
goals as straddling the past and the present: “The women of the Confederacy 
who survive will never forget the tragedy of the splendid days through which 
they lived. ... And those who shall live in the South as long as America lasts, 
should never, must never, forget the women who saw their very civilization being 
destroyed.”*° For some in the twentieth century, the Confederate republic was 
the definition of civilization and tradition to be revered and preserved. In not 
only its speeches and oral culture, but in its printed materials and print culture, 
the home presented a documented and detailed argument that the protection 
and support of Confederate women in the twentieth century would serve as 
a living, breathing memorial to the cause, a far more purposeful and effective 
strategy than the construction of lifeless stone monuments.” 

Through these fundraising ventures and its attempts to attract a greater net- 
work of support from private donors, the home was at times in competition 
with other Lost Cause organizations. This rupture between the ideological Lost 
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Cause and the financial Lost Cause was most apparent in an early dispute be- 
tween the Home for Needy Confederate Women and the George E. Pickett 
Camp of Confederate Veterans. There were sixteen homes for Confederate vet- 
erans in all former states of the Confederacy as well as in Maryland, Califor- 
nia, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Missouri.*” UDC members in every state of the 
former Confederacy worked to establish and fundraise for veterans’ homes.** 
The Sons of Confederate Veterans, while also actively involved in supporting 
veterans’ homes, largely did not reciprocate this commitment to the establish- 
ment and support of Confederate women’s homes. 

Despite this gendered unevenness in support, both Confederate veterans’ 
homes and Confederate women’s homes showcased their residents as “living 
monuments” to the Confederacy. Such symbolism transcended the focus on 
monuments and illustrated the ways in which life links to the Confederacy 
could be memorialized and vindicated into the next generation.** In 1904, the 
Pickett camp and the home resolved a dispute over both organizations’ claims 
to a shared Metropolitan Bank account totaling $1,511. The home initially sug- 
gested taking two-thirds of the account and the Pickett camp one-third of the 
account. The Pickett camp rejected this offer and proposed to evenly split the 
account. The home accepted this offer in order to “have the cheerful and cordial 
co-operation of the members of the George E. Pickett Camp” and to avoid litiga- 
tion.» The home recognized the value of an affable and productive working rela- 
tionship with a prominent organization with significant influence in Richmond 
rather than a more lucrative stand-alone payment. Prioritizing future collabo- 
rations and interorganizational support allowed the home to present itself as a 
willing partner in the network of Confederate organizations in Richmond. The 
future of the home was intrinsically tied to the power of Confederate memory 
in the twentieth century. Working with other organizations with a shared ideo- 
logical drive to strengthen the legacy of the Confederacy was an advantageous 
strategy. Still, the resolution of this dispute mirrors the gender inequity in com- 
memoration practices. The Pickett camp dictated the terms of the negotiation 
and the home acquiesced.*° 

Furthermore, from 1910 to 1913, a joint committee comprised of representa- 
tives from the Home for Needy Confederate Women and the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy presented a series of proposals exploring the option for the 
Virginia Division of the UDC to assume control of the struggling home. Ulkti- 
mately, the UDC did not approve these measures and the home advocated “co- 
operation over domination.” The home offered the UDC a “fair share in official 
control” in the form of board membership.*” These proposals and subsequent 
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discussions testify to the ways in which this shared mission of preserving the 
memory of the Confederacy could become fractured over strategy and the allo- 
cation of resources between organizations. 

That said, these discussions in 1910-13 appear to be more aberrational in their 
tension when examining the longer narrative of the relations between these two 
overlapping organizations. In the home’s annual reports from 1900 to 1904, the 
UDC donated more to the home than any other organization, with forty-two 
chapters giving donations. Later, in 1954, the Richmond chapter of the UDC do- 
nated twenty-five burial plots to the home in Riverview Cemetery, and the Elliot 
Grays chapter of the UDC donated fifteen burial plots in Maury Cemetery as the 
spaces allotted to the home by the city council had been used.** Over the course 
of the twentieth century, the relationship between the home and the UDC was 
more “cooperation than domination” prioritizing the ideology of the Lost Cause. 

While veterans’ homes and the UDC shared a commitment to the Lost 
Cause as an ideology, at times these organizations came into conflict with the 
home over how to enact this ideology into a tangible lived reality. These issues 
of Confederate memory and womanhood did not exist in a vacuum and were 
still shaped by human actors with a wide range of concerns and motivations. 
Still, this evidence suggests that although the home encountered some tension 
with other Lost Cause organizations, particularly in its early years, the home and 
its conservative women leaders were able to maintain productive relationships 
with these organizations in the longer term and safeguard their joint ideological 
commitment to women as living memorials to the Confederacy. 


The Rise and Decline of the Home 


When the home did look to the past, it tended to do so through the prism of 
Robert E. Lee. In terms of reverence of the past, there was no greater symbol of 
Confederate fortitude than Lee; the organization meticulously manicured links 
to Lee to bolster its profile in Lost Cause Richmond. Lee’s daughter, Mary Custis 
Lee, was the first president of the organization and bridged the nineteenth-and 
twentieth-century celebrations of the Lee family in Virginia. While Lee served 
in an honorary role with little contribution other than the symbolism of her 
involvement, she still gave the home increased legitimacy and access to the social 
capital of the Lee legacy. Furthermore, as acting president under Lee, Montague 
tenaciously lobbied the Robert E. Lee Camp No. 1, United Confederate Vet- 
erans for land on their site to construct a new and expanded Home for Needy 
Confederate Women. In 1924, the Lee camp finally acquiesced. The Robert E. 
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Lee Camp No. 1, United Confederate Veterans gave the Home for Needy Con- 
federate Women 2.5 acres of land on the site of their veterans’ home. From the 
opening of the third and final site of the Home for Needy Confederate Women 
in 1932, the veterans’ home named in honor of Lee and the Home for Needy 
Confederate Women would sit beside one another. This transfer of land between 
the organizations was approved by the Virginia General Assembly in 1926.” 

Significantly, and foreshadowing later debates addressing the survival of the 
home into the twenty-first century, Governor Elbert Lee Trinkle vetoed the 
original bill authorizing the land transfer as he supported the position that the 
home should only admit widows, wives, sisters, and daughters (i.e., not female 
lineal descendants in future generations as had been allowed in a 1916 amend- 
ment to the charter).*° Trinkle advocated for the admission requirements to 
reflect the original 1898 charter, not the 1916 amendments that included all 
female lineal descendants. Only after the state legislature amended the bill to 
address Trinkle’s issues did it pass. 

In these fundraising efforts to build the new home on the land of the Lee 
camp, the women regularly employed the legacy of Lee. In the 1929 promotional 
pamphlet for the building of the new home, an image of Lee occupied the front 
inside cover and Lee’s Farewell Address appeared in its text.“ Furthermore, the 
organization published a history of the home from 1900 to 1904 that offered a 
statement of support from Fitzhugh Lee, as a Confederate veteran, member of 
the Lee family, and former postwar governor of Virginia (1886-90): 


Referring to our conversation in Richmond in which, as a survivor of the 
war, I expressed my great appreciation of the noble work you and the ladies 
associated with you are doing. .. I want to make it more emphatic by voic- 
ing, in writing, the gratitude of southern soldiers generally. .. . 1 know of 
no better service that can be rendered to our Confederate comrades than 
the exalted charity which seeks to shelter, protect and provide for needy 
Confederate women.”” 


Situating itself in the genealogical and geographical legacy of Lee was a shrewd 
strategy to raise the organization’s profile with a sympathetic and captive audi- 
ence in Richmond. With his daughter at the helm from its inception, and its 
building on the land of the Robert E. Lee Camp No. 1, United Confederate 
Veterans, the Home for Needy Confederate Women could not be divorced from 
the memory of Robert E. Lee. 

The leadership of Mary Custis Lee reveals another defining feature of the 
organization beyond the legacy of Lee as an individual: its relationships and 
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exchanges with politically powerful men to advance its agenda. While the 
home’s charter was relatively standard for an organization at the end of the 
nineteenth century, it did stipulate that all officers and members of the board of 
directors must be women.* Not only would the organization care for women, 
its leadership would be comprised of women (at least on paper). Such a mea- 
sure presented a gendered performance of the Lost Cause; women were both 
recipients of and workers for charity efforts aligned with Confederate memory. 
Of course, in practice, white male advisors from Richmond’s ruling elite of 
fered various levels of guidance and counsel to the nascent organization. While 
generally speaking 1898 Virginia certainly offered more freedoms and rights to 
middle-class white women than in Confederate Virginia, women still struggled 
for power and authority in this more liberal and progressive society. The public 
performance of surrogacy by prominent men in the community validated the 
women’s work to skeptical audiences and gave their mission legitimacy. 

While Lee was the honorary president, Montague was the acting president 
and was responsible for the early survival and successes of the home. In 1889, 
she had married Andrew Jackson Montague, a leading Southern progressive 
who would go on to become the forty-fourth governor of Virginia (1902-6) and 
member of the U.S. House of Representatives (1912-37).4# Montague’s political 
career at both the state and federal levels operated within the long shadow of 
Confederate memory and at the nexus of the Old and New South. He was the 
first Virginia governor since the Civil War not to have served in the Confederate 
military, though he was named after his uncle who died at the Battle of Gaines’ 
Mill in 1862. Even though Montague privately said the Confederacy’s loss in the 
war had been “providential,” he was a strong supporter of the home throughout 
his wife’s tenure as president. On March 14, 1905, he gave the introductory 
address to Alexander McClure’s fundraising lecture “Our Country.” He also 
provided a statement of support in a published history of the early history of 
the home: “Help in life is better than pains after death; and to the former task 
you and the ladies have committed yourself with an energy and self-sacrifice 
deserving of the sympathy of all who have sympathy for those whose present 
misfortunes and sorrows are nowise their own making.”** Montague’s comments 
draw on the culture of selfsacrifice of Confederate women during the war; the 
women leaders of the home were devoted to Confederate memory in the same 
way their wartime counterparts were devoted to the Confederate republic. 

As First Lady of Virginia (1902-6), whose work was often publicly sup- 
ported by her husband, Montague was able to showcase the organization’s 
work on a more visible platform to a wider audience.*” Such support also lent 
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the organization legitimacy, which was especially important in its early days. 
After Montague’s death in 1951, one of her three children, her daughter, Janet 
Montague Nunnally, took over as president. Then, after Nunanlly’s resignation 
in 1976 until its closing, Nunnally’s daughter and Montague’s granddaughter, 
Janet Roy Burhans served as president. This matrilineal line of inheritance shows 
the social and political power held by some former elite Confederate families a 
century after Appomattox; the Montague family and its conservative women 
held a monopoly on the physical and ideological construction of the home over 
nearly nine decades. 

In one instance, the First Lady of the United States and the former First Lady 
of Virginia worked together to strengthen the cause of the home on a national, 
as opposed to regional, stage. On December 30, 1926, the New York Times te- 
ported that Montague had taught First Lady Grace Coolidge, an expert knitter, 
how to make a pattern found on the bed of one of the home’s residents. Coolidge 
then sold the directions on how to knit the pattern to a “newspaper woman” to 
publish to her readers for $250, which Coolidge donated to the home’s build- 
ing fund.** The First Lady’s support had significant influence in publicizing 
the mission of the organization to a national audience. Montague had access to 
Coolidge through the political work and networks of their husbands; Andrew 
Jackson Montague served as a congressman during the administration of Calvin 
Coolidge (1923-29). While Coolidge was notoriously apolitical in her work as 
First Lady, this stand-alone act of charity gave the home some sense of approval 
and acceptance to Northern observers. The former First Lady of Virginia and 
the current First Lady of the United States worked in concert to promote the 
work of the home in a nonpolitically partisan and nonprogressive way. 

Again, in an episode of solidarity between First Ladies, the past and present 
First Ladies of Virginia worked together to minimize the impact of state budget 
cuts on the home’s residents. In 1943, the Virginia General Assembly cut thir- 
teen widows’ pensions from $12 and $15 a month to $5 month. The assembly 
justified this cut by pointing out that Montague had spoken to the assembly 
and claimed all the women’s needs were met in the home and did not require a 
greater amount of funding. When this appropriations bill was passed, the home’s 
leaders were outraged and lobbied the state for a restoration of the previous year’s 
funding. In response, on July 14, 1944, the governor of Virginia, Colgate Darden 
Jr., wrote a letter to Montague explaining that he would not override the will 
of the assembly and provide state funding for the home as such an act would 
compromise the balance of power in state government and compromise the legis- 
lative democratic process. Instead, he wrote: “Iam sending you a check herewith 
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for $500 from Mrs. Darden in order to allow the payments to continue on the 
old basis. She will send you another check at the turn of the year. I feel certain 
that when the Assembly again convenes the situation will have its attention.” 
Significantly, First Lady of Virginia Darden did not write to Montague; Goy- 
ernor Darden used the apolitical associations with the role of First Lady to pri- 
vately support the home when the state failed to do so. The governor could not 
personally support such a project as doing so would critique the appropriations 
decision of the General Assembly. However, the First Lady could do this. 

Whether Governor Darden would have provided this level of support to the 
organization had Montague not been a former First Lady of Virginia is debat- 
able. It is clear that Montague’s political connections aided the organization 
and gave it greater clout in political circles. Furthermore, the letter from Darden 
to Montague was leaked to a local newspaper by State Auditor L. McCarthy 
Downs. Downs “believed it proper to make the letter public because the pension 
situation had caused considerable comment lately.”*° It is unlikely Downs would 
have leaked this letter to the press with his name attached to the story without 
explicit approval from his immediate superiors and implicit approval from the 
governor. This letter portrayed the First Couple of Virginia as compassionate 
and caring, even willing to close the gap between the resources of the state and 
the needs of the citizenry out of their own personal funds. Darden’s letter cannot 
be read as simply an altruistic measure to aid the organization; this situation also 
provided the opportunity to bolster his popularity with the people of Virginia. 
Just as Montague used her proximity to powerful political men to advance the 
home’s interests, Governor Darden used the home to advance his political pop- 
ularity. This was a mutually beneficial exchange that placed the home and its 
conservative women leaders and supporters at the forefront of state politics, and 
this conflict between the executive and legislature, for a fleeting moment. 

In the aftermath of this heated funding debate, in 1946 the Quesenbery 
Commission was set up to investigate whether the state should continue to 
support the home. The following year, the commission recommended that the 
home only be allowed to admit wives, widows, daughters, and sisters (i.e., not 
female lineal descendants in perpetuity as the 1916 amendment had offered for 
ten years until the 1926 bill restored the wording of the original 1898 charter to 
only include wives, widows, daughters, and sisters)’ As explored by Susan Ham- 
burger, the Quesenbery Commission also critiqued the home’s admittance pol- 
icies as prioritizing candidates with larger endowments to transfer to the home 
upon their admittance.” The commission’s findings foreshadowed later debates 
surrounding the closure of the home in the 1970s and 1980s and implied the 
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state’s support of the home should be temporary (for the current generation of 
Confederate women) and not permanent (for future generations of Confederate 
women). In sum, the state just needed to run out the clock for the last Confed- 
erate daughter to expire in its care. For the General Assembly, this was the most 
politically expedient and least controversial course of action.” 

While the home kept its doors open and continued to accept residents, its 
financial situation became increasingly dire over the next few decades. In March 
1977, after the home’s extended lobbying campaign, the Virginia General Assem- 
bly amended the home’s original 1898 charter (revised in 1926 to accommodate 
the transfer to land from the Lee camp to the home), to include “female lineal de- 
scendants” as beneficiaries of the home in addition to widows, wives, sisters, and 
daughters. This amendment signified the changing landscape for the process of 
Confederate memory and the need to address the widening passage of time from 
Appomattox to the present. The last daughters of the Confederacy were dying 
and to keep the home in existence, it needed to be permitted to admit the grand- 
daughters of the Confederacy.** According to local media reports, the sponsors of 
the legislative amendment said Black female descendants of Confederate soldiers 
would be entitled for residency in the home, but the home never housed a Black 
resident.» Unsurprisingly, the home was hardly at the forefront of racial equality 
in the New South. In fact, ten years later, the home would be sued by one of its 
former employees for racial discrimination in management practices.” 

In the late 1970s, the home’s superintendent, Ellise Lipscomb, became in- 
creasingly demoralized in her annual reports as the home’s residents became 
older and required more care than the budget or staff could accommodate. In 
1976, the state of Virginia gave the home $125,000, but the operating costs of 
the home were over $252,000. Private donations did not make up the difference 
between state funding and the operating costs of the home. Frustrated by un- 
successful attempts to solicit private donations from individuals and other or- 
ganizations, President Janet Burhans told the Washington Post in 1980, ““When 
you get right down to it, I suppose charity is a 19th century concept.” In the 
end, the assembly would discontinue annual appropriations to the home in 1982. 
(The home would receive appropriations in the 1986 budget due to relentless 
lobbying, but this was a singular one-off payment.) 

In an August 20, 1980 letter, a program analyst from the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Planning and Budget, Robert F. White, wrote to President Janet Bur- 
hans asking why the General Assembly inserted “female lineal descendants” 
in the charter in 1977 only to revoke funding from 1982. Burhans responded: 
“Presumably this was a statement that they [the General Assembly] did not feel 
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an obligation to support lineal descendants. That their obligation would stop 
with the Daughters of Confederate Veterans. . . . Possibly those 1977 legisla- 
tors believed that no Daughters would survive beyond that date.”** In 1980, the 
UDC estimated that there were 3,000 living daughters of the Confederacy and 
less than fifty living Confederate widows.” 

After the Virginia General Assembly withdrew the home’s annual funding in 
1982 and in the context of struggling to attract residents to the home, President 
Burhans applied for Landmark status in 1984. It seems likely that given the 
home had not applied for Landmark status in its previous eighty-four years (and 
fifty-two years in its third and final building), that the organization acknowl- 
edged that its future was in jeopardy and wanted to do everything it could to 
survive. This is expressed in a letter from Burhans to an architect to request his 
sponsorship of the application: “If we are to profit by Landmark status in seek- 
ing grants or other building maintenance funding then we must do so before 
we lost the last Confederate Daughter in our care. Our future, if any, depends 
upon qualifying as a Landmark: by September of 1985, our building could well 
be levelled and in use of parking for the museum.”®° Burhans recognized the 
symbolic power of the National Register of Historic Places to bolster support at 
this crucial moment. Furthermore, it seems that Burhans was aware that if the 
home did collapse, such a status would ensure its symbolism beyond the lifetime 
of the organizational mandate. Like other women discussed in this book, Bur- 
hans tried a new strategy to champion her agenda and petitioned an influential 
civic organization to advance her cause. Again, like other women discussed in 
this book, Burhans recognized the importance of developing communication 
networks and shared goals with leaders and organizations in political and civic 
society to secure women’s aims. 

The home was given Landmark status on November 11, 1985. Significantly, 
in its evaluation form of the home’s application received in October 1985, the 
National Park Service crossed out “Needy” from the name on the application 
acceptance sheet. The National Park Service would only recognize “The Home 
for Confederate Women” not “The Home for Needy Confederate Women.” 
The National Park Service seems to have recognized that the national govern- 
ment could not sanction the uneasy descriptor of “needy Confederate.” Debates 
surrounding the determination of deserving recipients of state funding and 
what constituted “needy” ravaged the national and state political landscapes, 
especially after the publication of the Moynihan Report in 1965.°' Enveloping 
the home’s residents in these debates surrounding class and welfare (as well as 


race), the modifier of “needy” created more of a pressure point for censure and 
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critique. Whereas a former state of the Confederacy endorsed such language, 
the national government was unwilling to do so. Regardless, Landmark status 
was not enough to save the home from financial ruin as it closed a mere four years 
later. Harnessing the architectural value of the house, which was built based on 
James Hoban’s plans for the north facade of the White House, delivered an aes- 
thetic symbolism of the building, if not the tangible works or the organization, 
beyond the lifetime of the Home for (Needy) Confederate Women. And, close 
to Burhans prediction, though not quite a parking lot, the former home is now 
the Center for Education and Outreach for the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
By the 1980s, the Virginia General Assembly had withdrawn financial sup- 
port for the Home for Needy Confederate Women. In 1989, the home closed 
and its last seven residents were relocated to other care facilities at the state of 
Virginia’s expense. One of the final residents, ninety-eight-year-old Lila Lee Rid- 
dell, filed a lawsuit against her relocation from the home. The Richmond Circuit 
Court denied her request and the case was taken to the Virginia Supreme Court 
where it was again rejected. She then filed a temporary injunction, but this was 
rejected by the Federal District Court. While her mission was ultimately un- 
successful, Ridell shows the ways in which women at least attempted to forge new 
relationships and lobby their interests related to Confederate memory, with city, 
state, and federal governments long after the war. This collective legacy of the 
Confederacy, intertwined with her individual medical care and welfare, drove 
Riddell to lobby the various levels of the judicial branch to ensure these sym- 
biotic causes after the state legislative system failed the home and its residents. 
Other Confederate women’s homes closed around the same time due to a de- 
clining population of potential residents, such as the Confederate Women’s Home 
in Fayetteville, North Carolina (1915-81). Likewise, Confederate veterans’ homes 
closed due to a dwindling population of Confederate veterans around 1950. The 
Lee Camp Soldiers’ Home, which neighbored the home in its third and final site, 
closed in 1941. The challenges facing the Home for Needy Confederate Women 
were not unique and reflected standard life cycle patterns. Living survivors of the 
Confederacy who had been born in the mid-nineteenth century were dying by 
the mid-twentieth century. However, the home was unique in its response to this 
demographic crisis: to expand admission eligibility to include all female lineal de- 
scendants into future generations. Such an accommodation raised issues related 
to the relationship between the government and Confederate memory. Did the 
inclusion of female lineal descendants provide a window for Confederate identity 
to be extended into the twenty-first century and beyond? And should the state 
support such a project led by conservative women a century after the Civil War? 
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The state’s withdrawal of funding for the home after it amended its consti- 
tution to include female lineal descendants beyond daughters exposes changing 
understandings of Virginia’s obligation to processes of memory surrounding 
Confederate womanhood. First, these issues of Confederate memory did not 
exist in a political vacuum; they were wedded to broader national issues of social 
and economic policy in the late twentieth century. Ronald Reagan’s election in 
1980 ushered in the era of neoliberalism with an emphasis on privatization and 
limited state support for social programs.© 

In terms of the wider societal landscape, a commitment to Confederate mem- 
ory did not hold the same political capital as it had with the electorate during 
Reconstruction, Jim Crow, and segregation.®° While the Lost Cause held mean- 
ing for voters earlier in the twentieth century and provided a channel to try to 
resurrect antebellum racial hierarchies and glorify the Old South, by the last 
few decades of the century, the Lost Cause was losing support. While it is diffi- 
cult to measure armchair supporters of the Lost Cause, the membership decline 
in the UDC over the twentieth century reveals a formative pattern. In 1918, 
the UDC reported its national membership as 100,000 women.” In 2001, the 
UDC estimated its membership to be 20,000 women.® For elected politicians, 
endorsing the Lost Cause did not hold the same appeal for attracting votes as 
it had a century earlier. Still, the General Assembly continued to support some 
Confederate groups and projects, and continues to support some today. From 
2009-18, the state of Virginia awarded the UDC over $800,000 for the main- 
tenance of Confederate graves and cemeteries. During the same time, the state 
of Virginia paid $174,000 for the maintenance of the Lee statue on Monument 
Avenue in Richmond.” 

The General Assembly did not abandon all Confederate memory drives, but 
it did abandon the home after its decision to extend its admittance to female 
lineal descendants. As its cornerstone, from its establishment in 1898, the home 
offered a “living” and “breathing” monument to the Confederacy. The home, 
and Montague in particular, elevated living women over the lifeless stone mon- 
uments championed by other Lost Cause organizations. Confederate women, 
as descendants from the nineteenth century, were the breathing vessels to 
champion the Confederacy and keep the Confederacy “alive.” The conservative 
women leaders of the home, and Montague in particular, played instrumental 
roles in molding it as a symbol of the Lost Cause. This focus on the maintenance 
of life, as opposed to memorialization of death, allowed the home to differenti- 
ate itself from other Lost Cause organizations. However, this also allowed the 


Virginia General Assembly to differentiate it from other organizations in terms 
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of financial support. While the General Assembly supported the first generation 
of female Confederate descendants (i.e., daughters), it was unwilling to support 
all generations of female Confederate descendants as included in the organiza- 
tion’s 1977 amendments. The assembly would not support Confederate women 
into the twenty-first century and beyond.” Confederate women needed to be 
restricted to the past tense, to memory; this was not a permissible present-tense 
identity label in the late twentieth century. The General Assembly was still 
willing to financially support some organizations and projects dedicated to the 
maintenance of Confederate memory, just not the maintenance of life links to 
the Confederacy. 

Confederate memory needed to commemorate the past, not maintain life 
links to the Confederacy in the present. With the demise of the home, a century 
of a particular strain of conservative Southern women’s engagement with public 
causes and political leadership had also come to an end. Until the 1980s, some 
conservative women had been active and forceful contributors to Lost Cause 
ideology, just as some conservative women in the previous century had been 
active contributors to Confederate nationalism. This gendered labor, first for 
Confederate national devotion and then Confederate memory, held emotive 
political capital for audiences inside and outside of the geographic borders of 
the Confederacy, and during and after the life span of the Confederate repub- 
lic. The conservative women leaders of the home used their recently expanded 
rights as citizens, secured by progressive women’s rights campaigners over the 
twentieth century, to lobby for this Lost Cause ideology. Yet their efforts in the 
end resulted in the dismantling of the Home for Needy Confederate Women as 
both an actual physical site for medical care as well as its projected imagery as a 
living, breathing symbol of Confederate womanhood. 


Epilogue 


ITH THE ADVENT OF the American Civil War, middle-and 

planter-class white women engaged with Confederate political cul- 

ture and nationalism in new ways. Women undertook actions that 
had tangible effects on the strength and growth of Confederate nationalism. 
Confederate leaders in both government and civic society used and projected 
these women and their work as symbols of the Confederate republic. Women 
controlled the ways in which they participated in and performed such exercises 
of national devotion, and they were willing and eager to be used by Confederate 
leaders to advance the cause. These women not only held social and economic 
power in the plantation household before the war, they also held nationalistic 
power outside of the plantation household during the war. From the antebel- 
lum period through the war, women’s power was underpinned by slavery. As 
slaveholders, they exercised social and economic power in the plantation house- 
hold. As supporters of a republic established for the right to own enslaved per- 
sons, they held nationalistic power in their performance of national devotion as 
“the weaker sex in war.” Working with male Confederate leaders, in action and 
rhetoric, Confederate women played important roles in the construction and 
circulation of Confederate nationalism to audiences inside and outside of the 
Confederacy, before and after the war. 

The formative roles these women played in wartime nationalism shows the 
significance of gendered work in civic society, and the ways in which women’s 
ideas and labor from civic society permeated the political sphere. Women may 
not have had full rights as citizens in the political sphere, but they were still 
able to influence male Confederate leaders and nationalistic ideas in the polit- 
ical sphere through their work in civic society. Emerging from the revolution, 
women of the antebellum South had indirect and limited relationships with the 
state mediated through their husbands and their civic obligation was to their 
husbands rather than to the state. As the daughters and granddaughters of Re- 
publican mothers, Confederate women brokered direct relationships with the 
wartime state as individuals. Despite this expansion in women’s relationship 


with the state, these women did not lobby for the advancement of their rights 
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as individual citizens. Instead, they used this new relationship with the state to 
advance the collective cause of Confederate nationalism. 

Such an agenda was in stark contrast to their counterparts in the North. The 
Northern women’s rights movement championed women’s equality with men 
through the attainment of the full rights of citizenship across gender. In a lib- 
eral tradition, the Northern women’s rights movement advocated rights in the 
political sphere, whereas Confederate women rejected this progressive campaign 
and instead embraced conservative political culture. In this way, Confederate 
women’s engagement with conservative political culture stands as an opposi- 
tional counterpoint to the narrative of first-wave feminism; it reveals the ways in 
which women could make decisive interventions to the mid-nineteenth-century 
American political landscape beyond individual rights and social reform. Just 
because these women were not progressive does not mean they were not import- 
ant to wider debates surrounding nationalism and citizenship. This rejection of 
this progressive mandate of women’s equality and full rights of citizenship also 
supported Confederate nationalism. This representation of Confederate women 
as unequal with men, including in terms of the rights of citizenship, and more 
broadly as “the weaker sex in war” in need of protection, proved to be a compel- 
ling way to frame the cause. 

This wedding of gender and nationalism created an arsenal of evocative rhet- 
oric and images ready to be deployed to advance the ideological mission of the 
Confederate republic. The project of Confederate nationalism was dynamic and 
fluid, with women decisively shaping the narrative from below. This relationship 
between gender and nationalism became a key focus of Confederate political 
culture for both men in power and women on the home front—a relationship 
that would also become a key focus of Confederate memory from the second half 
of the nineteenth century to the present. 


Virginia Women’s Monument and Sally Tompkins 


In 2010, approaching the concurrent 100th anniversary of the congressional pas- 
sage of the Nineteenth Amendment and the 400th anniversary, in 2019, of both 
representative democracy in Virginia and the first arrival of enslaved persons to 
Virginia, the Virginia General Assembly established the Virginia Women’s Mon- 
ument Commission to recommend a monument to celebrate Virginia women. 
As the Virginia Civil Rights Memorial was unveiled in 2008 in Capitol Square, 


and “Mantle,” a monument dedicated to Virginia’s Native American tribes was 
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unveiled in 2018, the commission recommended the erection of twelve life-sized 
bronze statues of Virginia women on a granite plaza to rectify this inequity and 
narrate the history of Virginia’s women in Capitol Square (see figure 6). The com- 
mission, chaired by Governor Ralph Norcom and composed of Virginia political 
and civic leaders, sought to address that “From the Founding of the Common- 
wealth, the genius and creativity of women and their presence and contributions 
have been evident in every aspect of Virginia history .. . however, they have re- 
ceived very little appreciation, recognition, or official acknowledgment.”! The 
twelve women were selected by the commission, in consultation with historians, 
to portray the history and regional distinctions of Virginia from the settlement of 
Jamestown to the late twentieth century. As a collective, the monument is called 
Voices from the Garden and over 200 names of women are shown on a glass Wall 
of Honor surrounding the twelve statues representing the contributions of other 
Virginia women, with space to add additional names in the future: 


Voices from the Garden draws visitors into an oval forum to interact with 
the twelve women who await them. At the center stands a bronze sundial 
ona granite pedestal. Tempered glass panels, a metaphor for the social filter 
that has long obscured women’s accomplishments from public view, pro- 
vide space for the names of additional important women of history, with 


room to add the names of women today and tomorrow.” 


The monument lies west of the Virginia State Capitol in Capitol Square. 

At the dedication ceremony on October 14, 2019, where Girl Scouts unveiled 
the first seven statues, Governor Norcom stated, “[This] is the first monument 
in [the] nation to celebrate both the individual and collective accomplishments 
of women over four centuries. ... With the addition of the Women’s Monument 
to Capitol Square, we're finally telling a more inclusive story, a more complete 
story, about Virginia.”? Clerk of the Senate and commission member Susan Clarke 
Schaar claimed, “No pedestals, no weapons, no horses . . . [the commission] wanted 
it to be approachable. They wanted it to be warm and welcoming. And they wanted 
to convey a sense of consensus building.” Ivan Schwartz, the sculptor for the new 
monument as well as the Thomas Jefferson statue already in the State Capitol, 
reified the comments of Norcom and Clerk on a more national scale, “women 
have been excised from the marble pedestal of history. .. . [This] gentlemen’s club, 
which has occupied our national living room, our nation’s public spaces, has at last 
started to admit women, African Americans, and Native Americans.”° In October 


2019, seven of the planned twelve statues of these women were unveiled in Capitol 
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FIGURE 6. Virginia Women’s Monument in October 2019, Capitol 
Square, Richmond, Virginia. Photograph by the author. 


Square: Anne Burras Laydon, Cockacoeske, Mary Draper Ingles, Elizabeth Ke- 
ckley, Laura Copenhaver, Virginia Randoph, and Adele Clark. The remaining 
five statues—Martha Washington, Clementina Rind, Maggie L. Walker, Sarah 
G. Jones, and Sally Tompkins—required further funding for their construction. 
An additional $200,000 needed to be raised per statue to fund its construction by 
StudioEIS, the sculpture and design firm contracted to build the monument. Do- 
nors, which include individuals, nonprofit organizations, and businesses around 
Virginia, could specify which monument they wanted to support with their giv- 
ing. For instance, two women each donated $100,000 for the construction of the 
Cockacoeske statue ensuring its commission.‘ At the start of 2019, only half of the 
required $200,000 had been raised for the construction of the Tompkins statue.’ 
In 2020, the Virginia Women’s Monument Commission announced the success- 
ful completion of their $3.8 million fundraising effort. 
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The project has received criticism. In a less ideological vein, the sundial at the 
center of the monument depicting the regions of Virginia misspelt Loudoun 
as “Loudon.” This was quickly noted after the October dedication ceremony 
by the Richmond Times-Dispatch and Loudoun Times-Mirror® Mote signifi- 
cantly, some Virginians oppose the inclusion of slaveholders and/or Confederate 
women in the monument. Community activist Chelsea Wise Higgs lamented, 
“the Women’s Monument includes indigenous women and multiple African 
American women, giving many Virginians permission to grant this monument 
tolerance.” She went on to censure the selection of these twelve women: “Just 
as many women of color are forced to stand in rooms today where their voices 
aren't heard, their bodies are violated, and their narratives are twisted, so are our 
women heroes being forced to share their legacy with Clementina Rind, Martha 
Washington, and Sally Louisa Tompkins.”” The printing pioneer and wife of the 
first president were both slaveholders, but only Tompkins was both a slaveholder 
and a Confederate. 

The controversy over the inclusion of Tompkins in the monument highlights 
debates over Confederate memorialization that have intensified since the June 
2015 mass shooting in the Charleston Emmanuel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church where Confederate sympathizer and white supremacist Dylann Roof 
murdered nine African Americans at a Bible study group. The August 11-12, 
2017, Unite the Right Rally to protest the removal of the Robert E. Lee statue 
in Charlottesville, where one counter-protester was killed, further enflamed 
these issues. More recently, the reignited nationwide debate over the removal 
of statues of Confederates in the aftermath of the murder of George Floyd in 
May 2020 contributed to wider discussions of race, violence, and inequality in 
the present-day United States. Namely, is the valorization of the Confederacy 
acceptable in twenty-first-century America?” 

The proposed location for the Tompkins statue, in the former Confederate 
capital city of Richmond, exacerbates these tensions. Confederate statues of J. E. 
B. Stuart, Matthew Fontaine Maury, and Stonewall Jackson lined Richmond’s 
nearby Monument Avenue until the city of Richmond removed them in the 
summer of 2020 and have been a recurrent focus of the statue debate. Monu- 
ment Avenue’s statue of Jefferson Davis was pulled down by Black Lives Matter 
protestors in June 2020 and the Lee statue was removed following a Virginia 
Supreme Court ruling in September 2021." Prior to the statue removals, critics 
called Monument Avenue a 1.5-mile shrine to the Confederacy. Its defenders 
called it a necessary part of Virginia’s history and a means to celebrate individ- 
ual men without celebrating the Confederacy and slaveholding. Artist Kehinde 
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Wiley created Rumors of War (2019), an equestrian statue of an African Amer- 
ican man, as a critique of Richmond’s grandiose Confederate statue culture. 
Rumors of War was unveiled outside of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in 
December 2019, blocks away from Monument Avenue and less than a mile from 
the Lee statue. In an earlier attempt to diversify Richmond’s Confederate statue 
culture, as discussed in the introduction, Salvador Dali proposed a design of a 
statue of Tompkins to be constructed on Monument Avenue in 1966. 

Criticisms of the construction of the statue of Tompkins, as a Confederate, 
insert Tompkins into this debate over the memory of the Confederacy in twen- 
ty-first-century Virginia. The same rationale used to oppose statues of male 
Confederate political and military leaders (i.e., these men are symbols of Con- 
federate nationalism and valorize the Confederacy) has been extended to include 
Tompkins (i.e., this woman is a symbol of Confederate nationalism and valorizes 
the Confederacy). Tompkins is not primarily recognized as a nurse or caretaker 
in these debates; she is recognized as a Confederate in a similar way to how 
Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, and others are. In processes of memorializa- 
tion in the present day, at least for some, Tompkins holds a similar nationalistic 
power as male leaders of the Confederacy. In a similar vein to how Confeder- 
ate women were used as symbols of Confederate nationalism during the war, 
such discourses acknowledge the ways in which Tompkins can be interpreted 
as a symbol of Confederate nationalism in memory. This salient relationship 
between Confederate nationalism and gender is not restricted to the historical 
landscape but continues to permeate the present-day sociopolitical terrain in di- 
visive and decisive ways. Representations of Confederate women are an evocative 
and effective touchstone for controversies addressing Confederate memory and 
the Lost Cause in contemporary society. The idea of “the weaker sex in war” 
that proved to be so effective in the Confederate war effort still holds a place in 
Lost Cause ideology today, and in the case of Sally Tompkins, has intersected 
with the Virginia state executive and legislative agenda. Confederate women’s 
performance of and contributions to nationalism in civic society shaped debates 
and issues in wartime political society, and the memory of these contributions 
continues to play a role in the nexus between Confederate memory and politics 
and governance today. 
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ney refers to the immediate postwar period, her argument still holds relevance here. 
Janney, Burying the Dead. 

65. In particular, the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 was meant to give states 
more power to determine spend levels (including health care spend) in the award of 
block grants, but in fact states saw cuts in the amount of dedicated health care funding 
in real terms. 

66. Susan Hamburger argues that the climate of limited social spending, executed by 
a white male ruling elite in Virginia, played a crucial role in the closure of the home in 
1989. See Hamburger, “We Take Care of our Womenfolk,” 72. 

67. Cox, Dixie's Daughters, 28. 

68. Caroline E. Janney, “United Daughters of the Confederacy,” Encyclopedia of 
Virginia, https://www.encyclopediavirginia.org/United_Daughters_of_the_Confed- 
eracy, last accessed September 3, 2019. 

69. Brian Palmer and Seth Freed Wessler, “The Cost of the Confederacy,” Smithso- 
nian Magazine (December 2018). 

70. This relationship between sentimental identity and legislation is explored in 
Susan Mary-Grant, “The Lost Boys: Citizen-Soldiers, Disabled Veterans, and Con- 
federate Nationalism in the Age of People’s War,” Journal of the Civil War Era 2.2 
(2012): 233-59. 


Epilogue 


1. “Establishing a commemorative commission to honor the contributions of the 
women of Virginia with a monument on the grounds of Capitol Square,” Senate Joint 


Resolution No. 11, Virginia General Assembly, January 13, 2010. 
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2. “About Us,” Virginia Women’s Monument Commission, http://womensmonv- 
mentcom.virginia.gov/about.html, last accessed November 3, 2019. 

3. Cameron Thompson, “Virginia Women’s Monument Unveiled after almost De- 
cade of Work,” WTVR, October 14, 2019. 

4. “Women’s Monument Unveiled on Capitol Square: “No Pedestals, No Weapons, 
No Horses,” Capital News Service, WTVR, October 15, 2019. 

5. “Women’s Monument Unveiled on Capitol Square.” 

6. “First Four Statues Commissioned for Va. Women’s Monument at Capitol Square,” 
WRIC Newsroom, July 18, 2018. 

7. Sherry Hamilton, “Funding Sought for Sally Tompkins Statue in Richmond,” 
Gloucester-Matthews Gazette Journal, January 30, 2019. 

8. Staff Report, “Loudoun Misspelled on New Virginia Women’s Monument in Rich- 
mond,” Loudoun Times-Mirror, October 15, 2019. 

9. Chelsea Wise Higgs, “Virginia Plans to Honor Slaveholders and Confederate on 
New Women’s Monument,” RVA Magazine, October 14, 2019; and Colleen Curan, “‘A 
Monumental Day’: Seven Statues Unveiled at Virginia Women’s Monument on Capitol 
Square,” Richmond Times-Dispatch, October 14, 2019. 

10. Several articles and monographs, for both academic and popular audiences, ex- 
ploring the post-2015 Confederate statue debate have been published. For a good ex- 
ample of this topical body of literature, see Catherine Clinton, W. Fitzhugh Brundage, 
Karen L. Cox, Gary W. Gallagher, and Nell Irvin Painter, Confederate Statues and Me- 
morvialization (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 2019). 

11. Richmond’s statue of Christopher Columbus was also pulled down, set on fire, 
and thrown into a lake by protestors in June 2020. 
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